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r is an inspiring thought that the com 

| manders of the American Arn n the 

past, who, by their achievements, have 

placed their names in the front k of 

illustrious men, were scrupulously honest, 

both in their private life and publi 

character. Washington, the best rounded 

patriot, soldier and statesman that ever 

walked the earth, the embodiment i the 

grandest and loftiest traits of character, did 

not hesitate to say : ‘*T hold the max ho 

less applicable to public than to private affairs, 

that honesty is always the best policy.’’ His 

whole life, public and private, was a xem- 

plification of his firm belief in that LX1M. 

In his Farewell Address he laid down as e of 

the prime rules for national guidance the injunction : 

“Observe good faith and justice toward all nations.’’ 

Of Washington it has been aptly said that ving 

ENERAL MILES ON Hs) =O Views which required concealment, his real and his 
FAVORITE HORSE. avowed motives were identical ; and his wh cor- 
respondence does not furnish a single clause from which even an enemy 
could infer that he was capable under any circumstances of stooping to 
duplicity. His purposes were always upright, and his means always pure. 
Among other clements of his success, especially as a military chieft wer 
his early training and experience in engineering, a magnificent physique, 
abounding with vitality and the spirit of enterprise, and a familiarity with 
camp life among the wild Indians of the virgin forests, fields and mountains. 
By his early communion with Nature in her solitudes he acquired or strength- 
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ened the will to do and to dare; and to the knowledge there gained he added 
the good fortune of being in a position to equip himself with knowledge 
derived from study and the refining influences of the best social advantages of 
his age and generation. 

It was therefore no accident, but his recognized fitness, which placed him 
in the supreme leadership of the armies of .the infant republic that had risen 
to assert its independence of the mighty British Empire—the empire which, 
during the centuries of its colonial growth, had never lost a colony. In the 
position to which Washington was called, and which he accepted fearlessly, 
he knew well that if he failed of success he must pay the penalty of his life. 
3y his wisdom, sagacity and sterling integrity—by his determination, and at 
the same time through his candor, he inspired the confidence of his officers 
and men, as well as of all his fellow-countrymen, and thus molded and con- 
trolled public sentiment: through adversity and disaster and gloom to final 
Success. 

Yet, with it all, no man was ever more a mark for the shafts of envy, jeal- 
ousy and malice than was Washington. No one was ever more severely 
criticised, reviled and vilified than was he. However, the attacks of his ene- 
mies, as poisoned darts upon the bright armor of truth, fell harmless from the 
“, character with which his 
whole life was mailed. 
The splendid gallantry 
of his acts in battle, the 
Wise, judicious strategy 





and generalship dis - 
plaved in his campaigns, 
and the noble prine? les 
of justice, integrity and 
honor that characterized 
all his official acts have 
been the chart, the com- 


the American Army for 
a hundred years. 

From the time that 
Washington, on the 19th 
of December, 1783,  re- 
signed his commission to 
Congress, until he was 
again called to the com- 
mand, July 38d, 1798, 
there were four com- 
manders of the United 
States Army — Harmer, 
St. Clair, Wayne and 
Wilkinson. The first 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, INSPECTOR-GENERAL. named assumed com- 














pass, the beacon light of 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


mand in the September succeeding the inauguration of our first President 
under the Constitution, in 1789. Harmer was succeeded March 4th, 1791, 
by Arthur St. Clair. 


General St. Clair had served with distinction at Louisburg and Quebec, and 
performed other services in the French and Indian wars, as well as throughout 
the War of the Revolution. He had been president of Congress and governor 
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of the Northwest Territory. But while in command of the army, in 1791, he 
was badly defeated in battle with the Indians near the Miami villages, and 
soon thereafter resigned his command. 

He was succeeded March 5th, 1792, by Major-General Wayne, or ‘‘ Mad 
Anthony,”’ as he was affectionately styled by his soldiers, because of the 
ardor he had displayed in battle. It was he who had carried Stony Point 
about the middle of July, 1779, in a night assault with bayonets alone and 
without firing a single gun, and, in the midst of the heat of the assault, fall- 
ing wounded, exclaimed : ‘‘ Forward, my brave fellows, forward !'’—then in 
a low tone to the aides who had hastily gathered about him: ‘‘ Assist me : 
if mortally wounded I will die in the fort.’’ It was first feared that the im- 
petuosity of the new commander-in-chief would render him unfit to cope with 
a foe remarkable for caution ; but the skill and bravery with which he fought 
and triumphed over the Indians very soon vindicated the wisdom of his 
selection by Washington. 

Upon the death of General Wayne, he was succeeded by General James 
Wilkinson, December 15th, 1796. Wilkinson was known as a politician rather 
than a soldier. He had, however, been made conspicuous by having had 
command of Wayne's right wing at the victory of Maumee. 

When war with France seemed inevitable, in 1798, George Washington was 
called a second time as general-in-chief to the command of the Army of the 
United States. After the death of Washington, Alexander Hamilton was for a 
brief period the senior officer of the army. Wilkinson was the next senior 
officer of the army, from June 15th, 1800, until January 27th, 1812, when he 
was superseded by General Dearborn. 

During the war of 1812-1815, the Secretary of War assumed direct control 
of military matters, and at one time established his headquarters at Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y. It was during this time that disaster and serious misfortune 
befell the nation. The Capitol at Washington was captured, sacked and 
burned, and Canada was lost to our Republic, possibly forever. 

Jackson’s brilliant achievements, with 
the minimum loss of life, went far to re- 
trieve the failures of others. 

Long after the war was over, the Secre- 
tary of War explained his conduct by 
saying that. from the lateness of the sea- 
son, the inclemency of the weather and 
the continued indisposition of the com- 
manding general, he had expected that 
the campaign would end as it did ‘‘ with 
the disgrace of doing nothing.’’ 

The spectacle of the Secretary of War 
hastening to the frontier, planning an ex- 
pedition which he knew must fail, yet 
collecting troops and stores at an immense 





cost, and sending forth his generals with 


MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES WILKINSON, assurances that he believed they would 
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succeed, was humiliating enough ; but 
what followed was so much more so, that 
we may well decline to pursue the subject 
further. 

General Wilkinson disconnected himself 
from the army and went to Mexico, where 
he died, December 28th, 1825. 

General Henry Dearborn, who succeeded 
Wilkinson as senior major-general of the 
army, appears to have been unfortunate 
as a commander. General Jacob Brown 
assumed command June 21st, 1821, and 
retained it until his death, February 24th, 
1828. Brown was of Quaker parentage, 
born in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. He 
received his education in— the public 
schools, and at the age of eighteen be- 
came a public school teacher himself, 
first in his native State, then in New 
Jersey, ther n New York. With his 
savings he purch ised some Government 


MAJOR-GENERAL ANTHONY 


land in the northwestern part of the State of New York, and pro 


improve it. When the war with England broke out in 1812, 
York State was threatened with invasion from across the Canadi 


Brown was appointed to the command of a body of the Stat 


that section His career illustrates the fact that. however benef 
advantageous a regular military education may be, the true soldir 
net made | such edueation.  Brown’s career was so_ brilliant 


Government of the United States tendered him a conmmind, first 
rank of colonel in the regular army, which he declined ; later wit 
brigadier, and finally of major-general, which he was induced to a 
erent persol | bravery he united a moral courage comparable 

Washington, and a firmness and decision of character that left no 
doubt as to | aims and his views concerning any question upot 
was entitled to eCXpress himself. His ord ron assuming comin 

army was a production worthy to stand with Washington’s Farewel 


and a few sentences therefrom may be appropriately quoted : 


lita The state of the military establishment is of a nature to excite 
cern for its interests. The minute divisions which it has suffered, from the 
furnishing garrisons for the numerous posts that line our inland and maritin 
gnd the abridgement of the sources of competition, inseparable from its dis} 
dition, are alike unfavorable to its discipline. The principle of emulatio1 
combined forces, has an irresistible operation by a force inherent in itself, 
bodies which do not feel the influence of contact, and can find a substitute 
increased devotion of those who are invested with command. Discipline 
nourished by a principle of constitutional activity, becomes in a great degre 
for existence on the application of authority by those in command, and on t] 
of obedience in those of subordinate situations. . . . Subordination in 
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the essence of military government, and it must be fostered by that respectful deference 
which is due from all officers to each other, in their private as well as in their official 
correspondence. 

‘The major-general feels it his duty forcibly to enjoin on the officers of the army the 
necessity of maintaining a spirit of harmony among themselves. In addition to the 
consideration that personal schisms tend directly to the subversion of military order 
and discipline, it will be obvious to them that their profession imposes obligations 
which do not exist in the other walks of life. Dissensions and controversies among 
private gentlemen affect only the characters of the individual parties, while those 
among military officers impair the reputation of the body of which they are members ; 
and it is but just to expect that every gentleman of honorable sentiments will sacrifice 
the gratification of his personal enmity to the consideration that the reputation of his 
associates will necessarily be involved in the obloquy which he draws upon his own. 

The officer is the depository of the rights of the soldier, and the obligations of 
his office, as well as the laws of honor and humanity, claim a faithful execution of the 
trust. When the soldier ceases to regard the officer as his protector, the authority with 
which the laws invest the latter loses its efficacy in his estimation. 


The surest remedy 
for the evil of desertion is contained i 


na rigid and steady discipline ; to be salutary it 
must possess both these qualities, but no violation of law can be deemed essential to its 
enforcement. Its effect upon the soldier becomes impaired the moment he feels that 
the system which governs him is fluctuating in its course, or that it violates the princi- 
ples upon which it is founded. The certainty of laws constitutes their principal 
efficacy, and however severe restrictions may be they are obeyed so long as they are 
dispensed by the hand of justice and not of oppression. The nation must be 
convinced that the army is progressing in all useful improvements, and must be made 
to feel that it is connected with its safety and honor. It is in vain that officers com- 
plain of the difficulty of this 
achievement; it is called for 
by the highest duties en- 
joined by patriotism, and it 
must be effected, as they 
i value their own reputation 
~ and the consciousness of hav- 
ing performed their duty. 
‘*The efficacy of example 
is too generally felt to be 
asserted, and to officers of 
rank the major-general looks 
for constant exhibitions of 
zeal and attention to their 
profession. If they perform 
their duty he cannot doubt, 
confiding as he does in the 
worth and talent of the 
junior grades, that the army 
will be distinguished for its 
i devotion to the institutions 
Wy ' J of the country, and a model 
Wh} | a of order and excellence in 
\ the military profession.” * 
Wit 
Three months after the 
death of General Brown, 
Major-General Alexande1 
Macomb succeeded to the 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOSIAH HARMER. command of the army. 
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His was an interesting 
career. Born at Detroit 
April 3d, 1782, he was 
edueated in Newark, New 
Jersey. At the age of 
sixteen he enlisted in the 
New York Rangers, a 
select company, which in 
1798 volunteered for the 
threatened war with 
France. That war failing 
to materialize, he ob- 
tained a commission the 
following year as cornet 
in the United States 
Army. When the Corps 
of Engineers was estab- 
lished he became a mem- 
ber of it, with the rank of 





lieutenant, being made a 
captain in 1805 and ma- 
jor in 1808. He con- 
tinued to advance in rank 
until, in 1812, he had 
reached the command of 


the Third Artillerv, with 
the rank ot colonel. He 


MAJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 








distinguished himself at Niagara and Fort George in 1813, and in January, 
1814, was made brigadier-general and charged with the defense of the country 
bordering on Lake Champlain. With a foree of about 1,500 regular troops 
and a few detachments of militia, brought in from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, he took station at Plattsburg and awaited the attack of the British com- 
mander at the head of a force of 14,000 veterans of the British Army At the 
same time, Commodore McDonough, with the squadron under his command, 
took up a position before that town and awaited the attack of a naval force 
of the enemy very much superior to his own in number of vessels, men and 
weight of metal. When the shock of battle came, the enemy’s land forces 


suspendled operations in the very act of engaging, appearing to 
measure, the outcome of the sanguinary contest that they saw being f 
a finish on the water; and when that contest ended in the total ov 
almost annihilation, of the British squadron, the British land fore: 
whelming as thx Vv were in numbers, beat a hasty retreat. It was o1 


wait, in a 


ght to 
rthrow, 
s, over- 

of the 


most wonderful victories, if not the most wonderful, in our history, and in the 


public mind Macomb was bound to share the honors of it, in a m 


with the heroic McDonough. The President advanced Macomb to t 
of major-general, dating the commission from the day of that gre 


asure, 


hi rank 


t victory, 
September 11th. At the conclusion of the war General Macomb was 
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stationed at his native town, and 


given command of the northwest fron- 
tier. In 1821 he was called to Wash- 


ington as chief of the Corps of Engin- 


after the death of 
Brown became conmmander-in-chief of 


eers, and General 
the army, which position he retained 
until his death, on the 25th of June, 
1841. 

Macomb Was immediately succeeded 
United States 
Army by General Wintield Scott, whose 


in the command of the 


birthplace was that town in Virginia 
which, in his old age, be Came the se 1 
of the the Civil 
War, in which his very dear personal 
chief of | staff 
(Lee) was forced to yield to a newly 
chieftain 


grand climacteric of 


friend and long-time 


risen (Grant), to whom 


the oldest general in the world, to the greatest.’ 


General 


MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY 


sor tt 


MONTHLY. 


DEARBORN, 


sent a as ‘* from 


message 


The hero of Lundy's Lane and of Mexico had had the advantages of an 


excellent education, had been admitted to the bar in P% tersbure, 








MAJOR-GENERAL ALEXANDER MACOMB, 





in 1806, and 
while a member of the bar 
had the 
trial of Burr for 
treason. after 
bar 


been present at 
Aaron 
Two years 
the 


army, 


his admission to 
Scott the 
receiving a Commission as 
captain in the artillery. He 
Was a 


entered 


and 
thoroughly 
familiar with the details of 
the military art 


born soldier, 


soon became 
through 
assiduous study. At the 
breaking out of the war of 
1812 he was cemmissioned 
lieutenant - colonel of the 
Second Artillery, and. or- 
dered to the border on the 
Lakes. At the battle of 
Queenstown he was made 


prisoner, after exhibiting 
marked gallantry and sol- 
dierly conduct. Carried as 
prisoner to Quebec, he was 


there paroled, and on reach- 
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ing Washington, January 15th, 1813, he learned that he had already been 
exchanged, and soon reported again for duty on the northern border, 
having been promoted to the rank of colonel and = adjutant-general, 
serving in the latter capacity on the staff of General Dearborn, at the same 


time retaining command of his regiment. In the capture of Fort George, 
May 27th, he commanded the advance and conducted himself with 
notable skill and bravery, being first within the captured work and personally 


hauling down the British colors. A magazine explosion followed, in which 
he was severely wounded, but soon recovered sufficiently to take an equally 
conspicuous part in the battle of Chippewa, July 5th, in which he led a 
bayonet charge on the right wing of the army, furnishing one of the very few 
recorded instances where the bayonet was not only fixed but libera used. 
It was, however, at Lundy’s Lane that he won his brightest laurels, receiving 
another wound. For his gallant conduct here, where two horses where shot 
under him, and at Niagara Heights, he was brevetted a major-general, and 
voted the special 
thanks of Congress 
with a gold medal. 
His participation in 
the pitched battles of 
the war with Eng- 
land closed when he 
fell insensible on the 
Heights of Niagara, 
but he was given act- 
ive duty with an im- 
portant command, 
headquarters at Bal- 
timore, as soon as he 





recovered. 

Passing over a long 
period of active and 
useful service to his 
country, we find 
General Scott land- 
ing, March 9th, 1847, 
with an army of in- 
vasion near Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, which 
city he speedily re- 
duced to submission, 
along with its power- 
ful castle of San Juan 
D’ Ulloa. How, wait- 
ing only for reinforce- 
ments and supplies, 
he pressed forward MAJOR-GENERAL JACOB BROWN, 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT. 
into the enemy’s country on his memorable: march, fighting his entire way 
against superior numbers having every advantage of position 


. until crowned 
with the victors laurels in the 


ancient halls of the Montezumas, I have 
Nor is it possible to touch upon other 
than the military features of his character. 


not the space here to recount. 
Enough that he was univers- 
ally recognized as a military genius of high order, and that in the hour of 
the nation’s supreme peril this great Virginian stood by the Starry Flag 
and continued to hold it aloft and defend it against all assailants. Then 
and there he stood firm as the Rock of Gibraltar, when so many of his com- 


rades were in doubt and undecided, and with a serene courage that never 
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shone brighter, made the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln at the national 
capital not only a possibility but an accomplished and glorious fact. His 
stern immovability, when duty required firmness, recalled to the lovers of his 
country the splendor of his former deeds. He protected the national capita, 
and inspired the manly youth of the country with a renewed and _ strong 
spirit of patriotism, which found 





expression in the mightiest up- 
rising in the defense of liberal 
government that the world has 
ever yet beheld. All honor to 
the grim old warrior, whose life 
and deeds coupled the peerless 
Lincoln with Washington, the 
embodiment of greatness, illus- 
trious over all! 

McClellan, who succeeded Scott 
in command, had long been a 
favorite of the latter, as well as 
of the army and the country. 
He was highly educated and ae- 
complished in the theory of war, 
and his successes in Western 
Virginia at the outset of the 
Rebellion seemed to mark him 
out as a great leader. Practi- 
cally, as well as theoretically, 
his experience and ‘ability found 
their fullest scope in the organiz- 
ation of the great army. 

McClellan was followed, in 
July, 1862, by General H. W. 
Halleck, who had made himself 
an authority in military matters 





by his contributions to military 
literature. He did not, however, 
exercise personal command in 
the field, and it was during his 
time that Major-General Meade, 
in command of the Army of the 
Potomac, fought and won the 
great battle of Gettysburg, which 
was the Waterloo of the Confed- 
erate cause. 

Grant followed Halleck in com- 
mand of the army. There had 
been so much interference by 








non-military men W ith important MAJOR-GENERAL GEORGE B. McCl El! 
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military affairs that President Lincoln very wisely determined to give General 
Grant proper control of the military operations, and leave him unembar- 
rassed in the discharge of those duties with the grave responsibilities involved. 

Grant’s tireless energy and relentless tenacity, rather than any special tactical 
or strategic ability, gave full effect to the power of the mighty veteran 
armies of the Republic at that time. 

General Grant was suceeeded in command of the United States armies by 
the brilliant leader, peerless strategist and versatile writer and genius, William 
Tecumseh Sherman. Sherman had distinguished himself at Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg and Chattanooga, besides performing innumerable services of less note. 
Grant had selected him for the most important command outside of his own 
in the final year of the war, and in due time Sherman electrified the nation 
with the message: ‘‘ Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.’? He then divided his 
forces, giving to the ** Rock of Chickamauya,”’ George H. Thomas, the most 
difficult task of out-maneuvering his enterprising enemy, Lieutenant-General 
Hood. Thomas gathered the detached forces of the army, and by skillful 





MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY W. HALLECK 
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GENERAL ULYSSES 8S, GRANT. 
maneuvers and superb, grand tactics, utterly destroyed and routed Hood’s 
army. Sherman then speedily swept forward to the sea with his victorious 
hosts, again dismembering the body of the Confederacy. Pushing orth 
toward Richmond, he insured the success of the combinations plant l by 
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the commander-in-chief for the final decisive blow, crushing the Conf deracy’s 


last armed support. 

General P. H. Sheridan succeeded Sherman in command of the ; rmy, fol- 
lowed by General John M. Schofield. The history of these officers is familiar 
to all modern readers. On the 2nd of October, 1895, by direction of the 





LIEUTENANT-GENERAL PHILIP H. SHERIDAN, 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL WILLIAM TECUMSEH SHERMAN. 


President, the undersigned was assigned to the command of thé 

The army of the United States was reorganized in 1866 with an agg 
force of 3,036 officers and 51,605 soldiers—total, 54,641. In 1874 it 
duced to 25,000 soldiers. Although small in numbers, it was, in p 
physical excellence, intelligence, efficiency and patriotic, martial s] 

equal of any body of men of its number in any part of the world. It 

the spring of 1898 an army of athletes. and made a good nucleus for tl 

volunteer force called into service. 

The war with Spain brought into service 278,000 men. To promote, as 


> 
* 
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far as practicable, the principles of good administration, thorough instruction 
and devotion to duty, the following order was issued : 


GENERAL ORDERS, ) HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
eS : ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 57. ) Washington, May 30, 1898. 

After a prolonged period of peace our army is once more called upon to engage in war 
in the cause of justice and humanity. To bring the military forces to the highest state 
of efficiency and most speedily accomplish what is expected should be the earnest 
effort, and call forth the best energies of all its members of whatsoever station. 

The laws and regulations which goverr military bodies in civilized countries have 
been developed to their present perfection through the experience of hundreds of 
years, and the faithful observance of those laws and regulations is essential to the 
honor and efficiency 
of the army. 

All authority 
should be exercised 





with firmness, equity 
and decorum on the 
part of superiors, and 
should be respected 
by implicit obedience 
and loyal support 
from subordinates. 
Every officer of 
whatever grade will, 
so far as may be in 
his power, guard and 
preserve the health 
and welfare of those 
under his charge. He 
must labor diligently 
and zealously to per- 
fect himself and his 
subordinates in mili- 
tary drill, instruction 
and discipline; and, 
above all, he must 
constantly endeavor, 
by precept and ex- 
ample, to maintain 
the highest character, 
to foster and stimu- 
late that true soldier- 
ly spirit and patriotic 
devotion to duty 
which must charac- 
terize an_ effective 
army. The major- 








general commanding 
confidently trusts 
that every officer 
and soldier in the 
service of the Repub- 
lic, each in his pro- 
MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN M. SCHOFIELD. per sphere, will con- 
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MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES. 


ETON Mies was born in Westminster, Mass., August 8th, 1839. He received 
barked upon a mercantile career in Boston when the Civil War broke out 
it year he entered the volunteer service as a lieutenant in the ‘Twenty- second M 
€ was commissioned lieutenant colonel of the Sixty-first New York Volunteer 
f McClellan’s Peninsular campaign, before Richmond, and at Antietam, 
He fought in all the battles of the Army of the Potomac throughout 
mattox, and was wounded three times. For gallantry at the battle of ¢ 
brigadier-general; and in May, 1864, he was advanced to the full rank for his s 
n und Spottsylvania. In ‘August of the same year he was brevetted m 
bravery throughout the Richmond campaign and valuable service at Ream’s St 
r-general in October, 1865, and mustered out of the volunteer service Septem 
in July of that year, an appointment in the regular army as colonel of 
1867 7, the brevets of brigadier-general and major-general in the regular arm 
1 upon General Miles, as a reward for his record of bravery in the great batt! 
inia. Transferred to the frontier, he began his remarkable career as an |: 
nnes, Kiowas and Comanches on the borders of the Staked eyo in 1875; 
ix and other tribes in Montana, driving Sitting Bull across the C 
by him and other truculent chiefs. 


i 

anada frontier 

tHe captured Chief Joseph’s Nez Perc 

3annocks near the Yellowstone National Par 

general of the United States Army in December, 1880, Generai Miles comn 

nt of the Columbia. In July, 1885, he was assigned to the command of the D 
‘.pril, 1886, was transferred to Arizona. After an arduous campaign again 
Natchez, he compelled those redoubtable chiefs to surrender, September 4th, 188 
in wars General Miles received the thanks of the legislatt ires of several 

esented with a sword of honor by the citizens of Arizona, at Tucson, Nover 
tof Major-General Schofield, in 1895, General Miles was invested with the 

e United States. His wise and efficient superintendence of our land force 

the Spanish-American War of 1898, and his own masterly campaign of P 

yoraneous history. 
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tribute his most zealous efforts to the end that the honor and character of the army 
may be preserved untarnished, and its best efforts crowned with success. 

This order is given upon a day sacred to the memory of the heroic dead, whose 
services and sacrifices afford us example and inspiration, and it is expected that all will 
be fully impressed with the sacred duty imposed upon the army by the government of 
our beloved country. 

3Y COMMAND OF MaJor-GENERAL MILEs: 
« H. C. CORBIN, Adjutant-General. 

Within a short time it was the good fortune of the army, acting in concert 
with the gallant navy and native patriots, to release from Spanish rule twelve 
millions of people in Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. I believe 
the army will in the future, as it has in the past, ever be the exponent of the 
best thought, inspiration and expression of the people who are now and will 
be henceforth enjoving the freedom of American institutions. 

Recent Act of Congress authorized a force of 65,000 men in the Army of 
the United States, with an additional force of 35,000 volunteers. This increase, 
however, is not permanent ; and the strength of the army will depend upon 
future legislation. 





THE MINUET. 


By KATE MASTERSON. 


J HEN Marjorie dances the minuet slow, 
\ The mandolins sound like a harp, long ago; 
And curtseying low, with a smile so demure, 
She looks like a girl in an old miniature. 
So stately her bearing and lovely her face, 
Smiling out over billows of creamy old lace, 
That she seems like a lady that Abbey might paint, 
In powder and patches and pompadour quaint— 
Or as though from some great golden frame she stepped down, 
When Marjorie puts on her grandmother’s gown. 


When Marjorie gives me her hand in the dance 
I try to express what I feel in a glance, 
As I bend o’er her glove with a sigh full of bliss, 
And press on her fingers an eloquent kiss ; 
Then over her shoulder she throws me a smile, 
And a look that means much—and means little, the while. 
3ut what is the use of my fibbing along 
Just to make up some words for an old-fashioned song? 
Because not a thing that I’ve written is true, 
But I think ’twould be nice if it were—do not you? 





ADMIRAL DEWEY 
ADMIRAL DEWEY, WITH OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY, AT THANKSGIVING I 
IN MANILA, NOVEMBER, [S98. 
From a photograph furnished by United States Consul Wildman. Reproduced by permission 
** Leslie's Weekly.” 


DEWEY AT MANILA. 
ONE YEAR’S RETROSPECT. 


By Epwarp W. HARDEN, 


U. S. Commissioner to the Philippines. 


WELVE months will have elapsed, by the time this article is in print, 
z since the victory of Commodore George Dewey in Manila Bay. The 
year that has passed has caused no change in the sentiment of the 
people of the United States toward the naval commander who won victory 
over the Spanish fleet. The limelight of publicity has been turned upon 
George Dewey, then a commodore and now an admiral, as it has never 
before been turned on any man in the United States. One cannot pick up 
a paper or magazine without seeing some reference to him. As an example, 
in one issue of a paper, when there was nothing stirring in the Philippines, 
when there were no current happenings to bring Admiral Dewey into 
prominence at the moment, I found fourteen separate and distinct references 
or stories about him. It was not a newspaper culled from the lot for the 
special purpose of looking for stories of Admiral Dewey. It was a Sunday 
paper, taken at random, and looked over with only superficial care. It is 
probable a more careful search would have revealed a few additional refer- 
ences to the man who fought the battle in Manila Bay on May Ist, 1898. 
The Naval Academy in Annapolis teaches cadets the science of naval war- 
fare, and, in a general way, the theory of diplomacy. It is the hard knocks 
which follow that bring out the sterling qualities in a man, though there is 
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no question that the training which he receives at Annapolis forms the 
foundation upon which to build the structure of efficiency as a commanding 
officer. George Dewey had left Annapolis to see active service in the war of the 
ebellion, though as a young officer, and therefore assigned to comparatively 
unimportant work. He did his work well enough, however, to receive the 
commendation of his commanding officers, and since that time his whole 
course of life has been one to commend him to those who were his superiors. 
He early learned the value of discipline, and to this, perhaps, as much as to 
anything else, is due his subsequent success. 

There is no one single action, either naval or military, of the war between 
the United States and Spain which has been the subject of so much com- 
ment as the battle of Manila Bay of a year ago. The story of how the 
American ships passed the forts which guarded the entrance to the bay, pass- 
ing modern forts and sailing over mines, and of the action on the Sunday 
morning, when Montojo’s fleet was destroyed, is familiar to readers of news- 
papers. They have read the story of his withdrawing from action for break- 
fast, and they have seen pictures of the ships that were sent to the bottom by 
American shells. Of the Admiral’s daily life in Manila, following the battle, 
of the diplomacy that he has shown, of his conscientious work as an officer 
who was called upon to settle momentous questions, less is known. Accord- 
ing to his own view, and according to the views of those who were in Manila 
at the time of the blockade, there were many occasions when the decision 
which he reached, and the course of action which he followed, were of a 
character to deserve greater commendation even than that accorded him for 
the fight which followed his first entrance into the bay. 


——— 


= — _ : 
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THE ‘‘OLYMPIA,’’ ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FLAGSHIP, IN MANILA BAY. 


From photograph by J. T. MeCutcheon, on board the U. S.S.“ McCulloch.” 
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German officers and German newspapers have sought, since the ending of 
the war, to create the belief in the United States that the attitude of Admiral 
Von Diederichs, in command of the German fleet, was not of that unfriendly 
character which reports would indicate. The friendly feeling which must 
exist between two great powers will perhaps cause officials to seek to further 
this idea. To those who were in Manila, and who are familiar with all that 
passed, between the Ist of May and the fall of the city on the 13th of 
August, all of these stories will be received with incredulity. Admiral Dewey 
passed more sleepless nights because of Germany’s attitude than over the 
prospect of a second battle with Spanish ships. Not that he feared his 
fleet would not give a good account of itself in case he should come to blows 
with the Germans—he always felt satisfied of the superiority of our forces— 
but he recognized the fact that the drawing of Germany into the quarrel 
would change the whole status of the war. The moral effect of the German 
ships in Manila Bay was quite as great as it would have been if some overt 
act had been committed. German officials can make whatever protestations 
they please, but the fact remains that the presence of all of the German ships 
in Manila Bay was looked upon by American officers as a constant menace. 
This view was augmented by various acts which, at best, must be described 
as discourteous and in violation of the ethics of naval etiquette. 

There are plenty of individual instances that might be cited in support of 
these statements, but the mere recital of these facts would fail to indicate the 


strained condition of affairs in the bay, and the feeling of every officer and 





WRECK OF THE ‘‘ DON ANTONIO DE ULLOA,”? 


From photograph by J T. MeCutcheon, 
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le 
WRECK OF THE SPANISH CRUISER ‘‘ RELNA CRISTINA,’? ADMIRAL MONTOJO’S FLAGSHIP, SUNK 
BY DEWEY'S FLEET OFF CAVITE, IN THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY, MAY Ist, 1898 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon 

man in the fleet that the Germans were there for no good purpose, that they 
were distinctly unfriendly to the United States, and that the danger con- 
stantly existed that they would seek to interfere on behalf of our enemy. 

There has heen recently a German army officer in the United States who was 
in Manila Bay during a portion of the time the blockade was in force. He 
has delivered several lectures, and has given a number of interviews to news- 
papers in support of the recent statements made, with a view of allaying the 
feeling of distrust. German newspapers which reflect the views of the 
Government, and which are considered as being more or less official in state- 
ments which they print, have had a number of articles along the same line. 
The German Emperor has seen fit to make statements in a public speech, the 
effect of which would be to allay any feeling on the part of people in this 
country that Germany was now, or had been at any time, unfriendly to 
the United States. I do not pretend to know what was in the minds of the 
German officers in Manila, nor the reasons which led them to make such a 
showing of force in the waters of Manila Bay during the time of the blockade. 
I do know, however, that there were many things which happened during 
the long course of the blockade which seemed, to American eyes, to be un- 
friendly, and which were unquestionably so considered by Admiral 
Dewey. General Merritt, who was the ranking military officer in Manila 
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during the operations against the city, told, in a recent interview, of state- 
ments Admiral Dewey made to him on his arrival there, which go to bear 
out the belief that Admiral Dewey was under a constant strain and was con- 
tinually worrying over possible complications growing out of the presence of 
the German ships in the bay. If the Germans were there for friendly 
reasons they made no effort to show their friendliness to us. There were a 
great many things which had the appearance of unfriendliness, even if they 
did not represent the true feelings of German officers. Many of these acts, 
which, while not of a character that would call fur explanations between the 
two governments, are still of a character that will cause them to be remem- 
bered by those who witnessed them. 

One thing which comes to mind, which may be called only an act of dis- 
courtesy, but which was of some importance at the time, was the action of 
the German admiral in sending the Kaiserin Augusta to Hong Kong imme- 
diately after the fall of Manila without offering to carry dispatches from 
Admiral Dewey. It was the first time during the entire blockade that a man- 
of-war left the bay without notifying-all of the other ships and offering to 
carry any mail or telegrams to Hong Kong. The cable to Manila had been 
cut, and there was no way of communicating with the outside world except 
through the cable offices in China. Hong Kong was the nearest port, and 
it was from there that most of the dispatches and mail matter were sent. It 

is always customary in 


time of war for the ships 
of one nation to carry 
dispatches for those of 


another nation, unless in 
doing so the rules of war 
would be violated. Dur- 
ing the blockade there 
was no reason for pre- 
venting dispatches ormail 
from going, and Admiral 
Dewey never sent a ship 
to Hong Kong without 
notifying the ranking 
officers in command of 
the neutral men-of-war. 
The other ranking offi- 
cers followed the same 
course, including the 
Germans, and within ten 
days. of the time of the 
fall of Manila a German 
ship had taken dispatches 
for Admiral Dewey to 
ADMIRAL DEWEY BOARDING THE TRANSPORT ‘‘ NEWPORT,”’ UPON : 
THE ARRIVAL OF GENERAL MERRITT, JULY 25TH,, 1898 Hong Kong. 
Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins, Astor Battery. The day before the fall 
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long. The Kais 1u- 
qusta made a record- 
breaking trip to Hong 
Kong, making the run in 
twelve hours less time 
than it had ever been 
made by any ship before, 
reaching Hong Kong 
early Monday. Consul- 


general Wildman went 
off to the Kaise Lu- 
gusta to make inquiries as 
to the state of affairs in 
Manila, and, at the time 
of his visit, notified the 


German officer that a 
peace protocol had been 
signed and _ hostilities 
were suspended Not- 
withstanding this, the 
German officers said that 
there had been no change 
in the status of affairs in 
Manila, and that condi- 

ADMIRAL DEWE’ ARKIVES ON BOARD THE ‘‘ NEWPORT,”’ TO tions there were the same 
WELCOME GENERAL MERRITT TO MANILA. at the time the Auwiserin 
Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins. 

of Manila, officers on the 

Olympia heard that the 

Kaiserin Augusta would 

sail for Hong Kong as 

soon as the American flag 

went up. Captain Chi- 

chester, of the British 

cruiser Jmmortalite, was 

notified that the ship was 

going, but no word was 

sent to the American fleet. 

The Kaiserin Angusta did 

sail for Hong Kong late 

in the afternoon of Satur- 

day, August 13th, within 

an hour from the time 

the Stars and Stripes went 

up on the flagpole of the == 

Luneta, where the Span- aoa aaa tote 


Re ADMIRAL DEWEY AND GENERAL MERRITI 
ish flag had flown 80 Photograph by Nathaniel Robbins. 
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Augusta left as when the last news had been received in Hong Kong. Imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Kaiserin Augusta, a German officer went ashore 
to the cable office and, it is fair to presume, cabled Berlin the news of the fall 
of Manila. There was on board the Kaiserin Augusta Captain-General Augustin, 
the former governor of the Philippines, who went ashore to a hotel in the city, 
where he was visited by the Spanish consul. It is also fair to presume that 
from this source the Madrid government had the news of the city’s surrender. 
It was not until late the following afternoon, or more than twenty-four hours 
after the arrival of the Kaiserin Augusta, that a statement was given out by 
the German consul in Hong Kong of Manila’s surrender. There were no 
details—merely the statement of the city’s fall. Washington heard the news, 
therefore, more than twenty-four hours after it had reached Berlin and 
Madrid. If that was an act of friendliness or even fairness to our govern- 
ment, it is one which is hard for the ordinary layman to understand. Perhaps 
itcan be explained on diplomatic grounds. 

The German officers were constantly ashore in Manila, and while they may 
not have been in any wise responsible for the fact, the Manila papers seldom 
appeared without some notice complimentary to the Germans, or telling of 
dinners given for them by Spanish officers. There were numerous references 
to German officers visiting the defenses, and stories were received in the fleet 
that German artillery offi- 
ar Ai ik cers had, on a good many 


U.S. ninonneniene OLY MPLA. 


occasions, suggeste d 

— , 
(@xx®) « “QO (@xx@) changes whic h would 
Asiatic Stato make the defenses more 


=—-2 (ho *« ‘eanninte coe Ss difficult of reducing. The 
asst, P-L = Brass Band. gosast 13, t95 stories printed in the Ma- 
' PROGRAMME nila papers may have 
been for the sole purpose 
Uf ee Le P ° 
: Sor of encouraging the belief, 
March. “Victory of Manila. Valifuoco. : : 
on the part of the Span- 
Overture. ‘War Songs of the Boys in Blue." Laurendean. jards, that the Germans 


Songs. “Fling out the Glorious Stars and Stripes.” Gerrish. were friendly, and that 
they would give material 
assistance. It is certain 
Schottische. “Ma Angeline.” Johnson. the presence of the Ger- 
man ships there had that 
effect upon the Spaniards, 
“Star Spangled Banuer.” and until the last the be- 

lief was current among 

M VYALIFUOCO * * * ® BANDMASTER, officers and men inside 


the Spanish lines that Ad- 
miral Von Diederichs 
PROGRAMME OF THE MUSICAL CONCERT ON BOARD apMinat Would not permit the 


DEWEY’S FLAGSHIP, AUGUST 13TH, THE DAY OF THE Americans to bombard 
BOMBARDMENT AND FALL OF MANILA, ° 
the city. 


“ Showing,” as Commissioner Harden writes, * that such a mere —~. ide nt ! 
board the Admiral’s flagship.” lhe German ships were 


Selection. Plantation Songs.” Conterno. 


March “Thro’ Georgia.” Ripley 


as a victorious battle did not disturb the even tenor of life or 
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FLAG-LIEUTENANT BRUMBY AND COMMISSIONER HARDEN, ON THE BRIDGE OF THE *‘ OLYMPIA.”’ 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon. 

constantly under way, both by day and by night. During a good part 
of the time the fleet was divided, and a portion of the ships were kept 
at Mariveles Bay, across Boca Chico, from Corregidor. While Admiral 
Dewey kept a ship on patrol duty during a good deal of the time, run- 
ning about in the bay, it was only occasionally that he had a ship at 
Corregidor or at the entrance of the bay. The German ships made Mariveles 
their regular rendezvous, and their vessels ran up and down the coast, both 
to the northward and southward. They interfered with the insurgents, and 
prevented their capturing a Spanish garrison on Isla de Grande, at. the 
entrance of Subig Bay ; and while this was not aimed particularly at the 
Americans, it caused Admiral Dewey to become very wroth, and he ordered 
two ships, the Raleigh and the Concord, to go to Subig and capture the 
Spanish garrison at that place at any cost, and after its capture to turn the 
place over to the Filipinos. The German cruiser Jrene was in the bay when 
the Concord and Raleigh arrived to effect the capture of Isla de Grande, and 
the commander evidently feared that his presence might lead to a conflict, for 
as soon as the American ships were sighted the Jrene got under way, passed 
out of the other channel, and steamed to Mariveles as fast as she could run. 

It was the signalling at night that caused more annoyance to the Americans 
than anything else, perhaps. 

There was scarcely a night passed that some of the German ships were not 
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signalling with their Ardois lights or their searchlights. From an American 
point of view these signals were wholly unnecessary and impertinent. The 
German ships were lying in a port blockaded by American men-of-war. They 
were lying between the American ships and the Spanish forts of Manila. 
There was no occasion that we could see for the constant signalling of 
messages from one vessel to another, signals which might have had significance 
to Spanish eyes, even if there was nothing of that sort. The German ships at 
night would frequently signal by throwing flashes from searchlights on clouds 
in the sky, which could be read at Mariveies Bay and in Manila by any one 
who had a code which showed the meaning of the signals. One night one 
of the German ships was throwing flashes on the clouds, and this was kept 
up for some time. Finally the officers in charge of the searchlights on the 
American ships began throwing flashes on the same clouds; and if any 
‘one at a distance was trying to make out signals he probably found some 
difficulty in deciphering the message that was intended to be conveyed. 

The story of the signals thrown in the sky by one of the German ships at 
midnight one night has been told, but it may not be amiss to re-tell it in this 
connection. The lookout on the Olympia discovered smoke in the entrance 
to.the bay about midnight on the night in question, and the McCulloch was 
ordered under way to speak the strange vessel and ascertain its nationality 
and its reason for entering the bay. Before the McCulloch had proceeded a 
mile upon the way, one of the German ships began throwing flashes on the 
clouds. This was kept up for some time, and, while they may not have 
meant anything, they could easily have been read at Mariveles. When the 
McCulloch reached Boca Chico there was no ship in sight. It will be a 
very difficult matter to give, to the satisfaction of the American officers who 
were witnesses of that occurrence, any satisfactory reason for a neutral 
man-of-war throwing signals in the sky at that hour of the night in a block- 
aded port. 

There are innumerable instances which, while in themselves trivial, gave 
the Americans the right to believe that the German ships were in Manila for 
no good purpose. Admiral Dewey certainly felt that the German ships were 
not there for friendly reasons, and I do not believe German newspaper 
editorials or speeches by the German Emperor will ever cause him to change 
the opinion he held during the time the blockade was in existence. He 
certainly had strong reasons for believing as he did, or he would not have 
sent to Admiral Von Diederichs the message which he did send, asking if 
Germany and the United States were at peace or at war; and adding, if at 
peace, a different course must be pursued in future, or if at war, he desired 
to know, that he might govern himself accordingly. This message was sent, 
and Admiral Dewey is not the sort of man to send such a message without 
believing he had good and valid reason for so doing. 

It was in the admiral’s dealings with the Germans, and in his whole course 
of action through the trying times of the blockade, that he proved himself a 
diplomat as well as a fighting man. The surrender of Manila with only a 
nominal resistance, was the result of diplomacy, for which Admiral Dewey 
deserves great credit. When Flag-Lieutenant Brumby returned from Manila 
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at half-past two Saturday afternoon, August 13th, with the report that the city 
had surrendered, Admiral Dewey said to a newspaper correspondent on 
hoard the Olympia: ‘1 consider I have won a greater victory to-day than 
that of May Ist.’’ 

He was not prepared for the wild enthusiasm and universal praise accorded 
him by the people of the United States for his victory over Montojo’s 
When the newspapers first began arriving, and he saw the way in w! 
people of the country had received his victory, he was not part 
pleased. Fulsome flattery strikes no responsive chord in his breast. While 
he realized then, as he does now, that the work done on that day was of great 
moment, and that it probably cut a great figure in the subsequent course of 
the war, he never looked upon himself as a hero, and he does not now 

It was my good fortune to go to Manila with the fleet from Hong Kong, to 
see the battle of May Ist, to be there during the time of the blockade and the 
bombardment of August 13th ; and through the two months following the fall 
of the city I was on the Olympia nearly every day during the blockade, and, by 
the admiral’s permission, I was on board of that vessel during the bombard- 
ment of the city. I saw him frequently during the time; in fact, when- 
ever I had any business with him. In his treatment of the newspaper 
correspondents who were there he was always courteous, so long as the cor- 
respondents did not ask him questions which l:c thought were out of place, 


or make impertinent offers of advice. On one or two occasions correspond- 
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LANDING OF MARINES FROM DEWEY’S FLEET, TO PROTECT THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT ¢ 
From photograph by J. T. McCutcheon. 
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ents came afoul of him through asking some question, such as one man did 
just before the fall of the city—‘‘ Admiral, what are your plans?’ Another 
correspondent is reported to have gone on to the quarterdeck of the Olympia 
one day, and opened conversation by saying: ‘‘ Admiral, if I were in your 
place, I would ” He did not get any further with his advice. The 
admiral was not communicative. He resented any attempt on the part of a 
correspondent to learn what the probable future movements would be, and, 
as he said at the beginning of the campaign, while he was willing to have the 
news of what had already happened go out freely and fully, he would not 
permit any speculations as to future movements. 

As he summed it up, he would not allow the giving out of information 
‘which would tend to give aid or comfort to the enemy.’’ There was a 
censorship of dispatches, Flag-Lieutenant Brumby acting as press censor. 
Mr. Brumby read all the telegrams that were sent, but he evidently believed 
the correspondents were reasonably honest, for he would hand back the tele- 
grams to the newspaper men, and they had opportunities constantly, if they 
had so desired, to substitute and send out matter which had not been sub- 
mitted for inspection. When the army got control, and the cable between 
Manila and Hong Kong was repaired, the censoring of dispatches was turned 
over to the military. A very different programme was then put into effect, 
and the press censor not only read dispatches through in person, but initialed 
every page, and any corrections that were made on a sheet had to receive his 
initials also. 

There was, until recently, only.one photograph of Admiral Dewey taken 
in late years; at least, there was only one which the public saw. All of 
the newspaper cuts and magazine. drawings, and all of the paintings, busts 
and statues which have been made, are from this one photograph. He is the 
only officer in either the army or navy who took prominent part in the late 
war of whom many pictures are not obtainable. He was evidently too busy 
to have a lot of pictures taken before the war broke out to be used when he 
became famous. The photograph from which all of his pictures are made is 
a fair representation of him as he appears in naval uniform, though it is 
by no means flattering. It is very far from representing him as he appeared 
in Manila Bay, however. This picture shows him in the double-breasted blue 
coat of a naval officer, while in Manila he was never seen except in a white, 
undress uniform, and, unless it was to make some formal call, it is doubtful 
if he has had his sword on since the war began. In the battle of May Ist, 
and again at the bombardment on August 13th, he wore a white, undress 
uniform and a small brown bicycle or travelling cap. In most of the fancy 
pictures that have been printed of him, he is shown in the full uniform of an 
admiral, with cap and sword, leaning over the bridge and looking anxiously 
through a pair of binoculars. On both occasions, in reality, he walked around 
as he would do under ordinary circumstances, and there was no theatrical 
posing for the benefit of photographers. 

Admiral Dewey is about five feet seven inches in height. He stands as 
straight as a ramrod, and is always dignified without being austere. Stories 
are told of his fastidiousness in dress. He was just as fastidious in Manila 
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HOLE MADE BY AN EIGHT-INCH SHELL FROM THE AMERICAN FLEET, WHICH KILLED FORTY 
; SPANISH SOLDIERS, 


Another photograph of this was shown, with General Merritt's article, in last month's Frank Lesut 
M runy Che picture herewith reprodaced shows American troops in possession 


as in Washington, though in a different way. In Manila no one wears 
anything but white, and the admiral was always in the most immaculate of 
uniforms. 

On my last visit to the Olympia, just before leaving Manila, when | went 
out to say good-by to officers of the fleet, | talked with Admiral Dewey for 
some time in his cabin. He went over to his dresser, got a picture and 
brought it back and handed it to me, saying: ‘‘Isn’t this a beautiful girl? 
If I only had a daughter like this girl, | would consider myself a most 
fortunate man.”’ He then went on to tell of the picture, which was that of a 
girl whose home is in Decatur, Illinois, a girl whom he had never known, 
but who had sent him her picture with a letter, which the admiral read. She 
was a girl of sixteen, who, as she explained in her letter, had read with a 
great deal of interest the stories of the battle, and she sent him her picture 
with a request that he send her one in return. He had none to send her, but 
he wrote her a nice letter in reply, and said that when he got some more 
photographs he would send her one. She was a very pretty girl, and she had 
sent him some music which she had written, and the admiral was very much 
interested in the letter and in the girl. ‘‘She will be the death of me yet,”’ 
said the admiral. ‘‘T have her picture on my dresser, and in the morning, 
when I shave, instead of looking in the glass | look at the picture. I have 
already cut myself three times, and I will be cutting my throat some of 
these mornings.’’ 

There was little to relieve the monotony during the long period of the 
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blockade, when news came seldom from Hong Kong, and when questions 


were constantly arising of a most trying nature. A strict blockade was 
maintained, and no communication was allowed between Manila and the 
outside world. No supplies of any kind were allowed to be landed, but the 
ships which came down from Hong Kong almost invariably brought mail for 
the people in Manila, which the admiral sent ashore without examination. 
He knew that there were communications for the Spanish officials in the city, 
but he felt satisfied that any information which they might obtain from 
Madrid would not be harmful to American interests, and so the mail went in 
without let or hindrance, and at the same time the mail from Manila was 
being constantly dispatched. Ships were kept on patrol duty, and every 
vessel that came into the bay was stopped, and, if a merchant vessel, the 
captain was compelled to give an account of himself. All of the neutral 
men-of-war which came in were communicated with, but they were allowed 
to come and go as they pleased, until toward the last of the blockade, when 
the admiral gave notice that no vessels would be permitted to move from the 
bay at night. This order was given in consequence of ihe action of the com- 
manders of German ships, who ran in and out of the bay at all hours of the 
day and night, seemingly without rhyme or reason. 

There was no hostile act on the part of the Spaniards toward the American 
fleet during the time of the blockade. After the battle of May 1st the admiral 
sent in an ultimatum to the governor-general, to the effect that if his ships 
were fired upon, or if any hostile demonstration was made, he would destroy 
the city. This warning had its effect, and at no time was anything done 
which could be construed as a hostile action. The admiral, however, was 
compelled to maintain the strictest guard to prevent the possibility of an 
attack, and during all the time our ships were lying in the bay the impression 
was current in the fleet that the Spaniards diad one or two torpedo boats in 
the Pasig River. It was known absolutely that there were two small gun- 
boats, which might have been fitted up with torpedoes and used to make an 
attack upon our fleet. Constant vigilance was necessary, therefore, to prevent 
the possibility of some of our vessels being torpedoed, and the vigilance was not 
relaxed, even though week after week passed without any attack being made. 
Constant reports were received from Manila, and the admiral was informed 
at all times as to the actions of the Spanish officials. It has since been shown 
that these reports were not at all times correct, but valuable information 
was obtained by a system of espionage, which resulted in a report almost 
every day. Oscar F. Williams, who was consul in Manila before the war 
broke out, was with the fleet through the blockade, and communications with 
Manila were carried on largely through him. 

One afternoon, about the middle of June, a report was received through 
Consul Williams that the Spaniards had fitted up two gunboats with torpe- 
does, and that an attack would be made that night. It was during the 
rainy season, when storms were of hourly occurrence and when conditions 
were favorable for such an attack. Just after dark a fleet signal was sent 
out : ‘‘ Have reason to expect torpedo attack to-night. Utmost vigilance must 
be maintained. Keep searchlights going constantly.’”? While there was 
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more watchfulness on this night, perhaps, than on previous nights, it was 
only in degree, for picket boats were kept out every night, circulating about 
the fleet, to warn vessels of the approach of any strange craft. On this night 
it rained almost incessantly. The water came down in sheets, and, while the 
searchlights were kept constantly sweeping the waters of the bay about the 
vessels, it is a question if it would have been possible to have discovered a 
torpedo boat in time to prevent its getting near enough to discharge a torpedo. 
However, no attack was made. Flag-Secretary Caldwell went to Admiral 


Dewey with the request that he be given one of the steam launches, upon 
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SPANISH FORTRESS OF SAN ANTONIO. 
Drawn by Boeringer from photograph by Douglas White. 

which he would fit up aspar torpedo and run into the Pasig River and 
destroy the gunboats there. His request was refused, however. Mr. 
Caldwell’s offer was in line with that of other officers of the fleet, who, with- 
out exception, were ready at any time to take any sort of desperate chances 
to safeguard our vessels or to inflict injury upon the enemy. There was not 
a man in the fleet who would not have incurred the risk that Hobson did in 
the sinking of the Merrimac, had the opportunity offered. 

The lying at anchor, with nothing to do, was the most trying part of the 
war. ‘Tliere was no liberty ashore for officers or men, and the only time any 
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one left his vessel was when he was sent away on business. Some of the men 
on the ships did not set foot on land for more than four months, and there 
were officers who, for more than two months, did not get off shipboard. 
There was something to do constantly, and that was the only thing that made 
the long wait bearable. 

Throughout all this time Admiral Dewey was under a constant strain. 
Three miles away were the ships of the German squadron, which at times 
exceeded our vessels in tonnage, in armament, and in the number of men. 
There was the feeling constantly that they might attempt to interfere with us 
in our prosecution of the war, and, while they did not, the moral effect was 
the same, Admiral Dewey said, on several occasions, that his rest was 
broken, and that he would wake up during the night thinking of the attitude 
of the Germans, and of the possible complications that might arise. It must 
be borne in mind that he was lying ten thousand miles away from Washing- 
ton, with no friendly ports at hand, and where he could not communicate with 
officials in Washington except by means of dispatch vessels to Hong Kong, 
and that if anything did happen to break the peaceful relations between his 
fleet and that of Admiral Von Diederichs, the sole decision as to his action 
would fall upon him. He had no higher authority to consult, and he would 
be compelled to make his own choice of action, and to follow that course. 
He managed to remain cheerful through it all, though, and he could appre- 
ciate a joke as much as he would have done if he had been sitting in his club 
in Washington. 

The admiral came on board the McCulloch one day for a trip of inspection 
down the bay. At that time there were two Spanish gunboats which had 
been captured and added to the fleet, the Callao and the Leyte. These gun- 
boats were little larger than a good-sized river tug, and their armament con- 
sisted of small rapid-fire guns. He was telling, on board the McCulloch, of a 
suggestion that had come from Captain Lamberton, his chief of staff and the 
commanding officer of the Olympia after the detachment of Captain Gridley. 

Captain Lamberton had gone to the admiral one day, saying : 7 

** Admiral, I notice it is the policy of the Navy Department to give the 
names of institutions of learning to the new vessels of the fleet. There is the 
Harvard, and the Yale, and the Princeton, and I would suggest that you re- 
name the Callao and the Leyte, giving them names of institutions of learning.’’ 

‘“Well,’’ replied the admiral, ‘‘ what names would you suggest ?”’ 

‘Call the Callao the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Leyte the 
Pennsylvania College of Physicians and Surgeons,” replied Captain Lamberton. 
A short time after this one of the newspaper correspondents got a large straw 
hat, and, taking the yellow ribbon from a bunch of cigars, painted on it 
*€ Massachusetts Institute of Technology,’ and presented it to the admiral, who 
hung it up in his cabin. On the day of the bombardment of Manila, 
Captain Lamberton invited the two correspondents on board the Olympia into 
his cabin. The wooden bulkheads which separated the cabins of the captain 
and the admiral had been removed and the ship had been cleared for action, 
throwing the two compartments into one. While the correspondents were in 
Captain Lamberton’s cabin the admiral came into his cabin from the quarter- 
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deck, and, picking up the hat with ‘‘ Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology”? on the band, put it on and, with a 
smile, came over into Captain Lamberton’s cabin and sat 
down to discuss the events of the day. He was as cheer- 
ful, and showed as little excitement over the affairs of the 
day, as though he had been out for a drive on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. He forgot the incongruity of a big straw 
hat as part of the uniform of an admiral commanding a 
fleet which had just won a notable victory, and he sat 
there for half an hour discussing the day’s work. It was 
during this time the admiral said: ‘‘I feel I have won 
to-day a greater victory than that of May Ist.”’ 

The American fleet sailed into Manila Bay at midnight, 
April 30th. From that day until the time of the 
writing of this article the admiral has not been out of 
the bay except on one or two occasions, when in a 
tour of inspection he has passed Corregidor, only to 
return immediately. He seldom left the Olympia 
during the time of the blockade, except to go on 
board one of the other vessels on business or to go 
ashore in Cavité to the naval arsenal. He was kept 
busy making reports, writing letters, in conferences AGUINALDO IN UNIFORM. 
with his commanding officers and, after the arrival of the troops, in consulta- 
tion with the military officials. He was ashore in Manila only two or three 
times during the two months following the fall of the city, and later reports 
are that he has gone ashore as little since that time. There was no dress parade 
about his movements, and when he went ashore it was always with some 
definite object in view, going directly to a consultation with the military 
governor, or to cull on friends. He was invited to dinner one day at the 
English Club, where he met a number of army officers. There was one 
army officer, not of the dinner party, in the club who had been drinking 
heavily and who showed it in his actions. When the admiral came, in this 
officer—who was not of high rank, it may be added—walked up to him, 
slapped him on the back and said: ‘‘How are you, general?’ Admiral 
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Dewey is not a man who takes kindly to familiarity on the part of any one. 
He let this pass, however, only hurrying out of the reach of his demonstra- 
tive friend. 

The sunken Spanish ships in the waters of Manila Bay, and the Stars and 
Stripes flying over the city, the Philippine Archipelago added to the domain 
of the United States, Spanish sovereignty in the Pacific brought to an in- 
glorious end —these are the evidences of the sterling qualities of the commander 
of the United States naval force on the Asiatic station. They bear evidence 
of his ability as a fighting man, and in the more tortuous, if more peaceful, 
line of diplomacy. So long as our flag floats in the Orient, Dewey will 
be remembered by a people who have always held in honor those who per- 
form great deeds. When one considers the great performances of this quiet, 
unassuming man, the vote of thanks and the sword voted him by Congress, 
and his elevation to highest rank in the naval service, seem small evidences of 
reward. He is receiving in the thanks of a grateful people, however, a re- 
ward beyond swords or decorations. He is above and beyond the power of 
a Congress or an administration to add to his glories. But he is not alone 
responsible for the victories of May Ist and August 15th. There are the men 
behind the guns, the engineer and the fireman, the coal-passer, the officer 
who directed the guns’ crews, the navigator who stood unprotected on the 
bridge, giving the range which enabled the gunner to aim the guns which 
sent shells to carry havoe and destruction to the enemy—and to all of these 
the admiral concedes the praise that is their due. He is big enough and broad 
enough to want the glory distributed. He is so careless of his own honors 
that he has said, on more than one occasion, that Flag-Lieutenant Brumby 
was the man who suggested the course of action followed on Sunday morning, 
May Ist, when Montojo’s fleet was destroyed. His commanding officers 
were always called into consultation when any event of importance was im- 
pending, and they were asked to offer suggestions freely. The admiral 
retained the veto power, however, and when a plan of action was finally 
decided on it became his plan. 

Admirals Sampson and Schley, and Generals Merritt, Miles, Shafterand Lee, 
have told the stories of their deeds for magazines. A story by Admiral Dewey 
would bring more money than that of any other man who took part in the 
war with Spain, but there have been no articles printed with his name signed. 
To the offers of magazines he has replied that he is too busy to write. His 
business is commanding fighting ships. When he is through with his task 
in the Philippines he may find time, but at present he is occupied in another 
way. He could have returned to the United States at any time after the 
surrender of Manila, but he has expressed a wish to remain at the scene of 
action until he has finished his work. After that he may return to the 
welcome that is awaiting him. 
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EFFECT OF DEWEY’S BOMBARDMENT OF THE SAN ANTONIO FORTRESS, MANI 
AuGusT 137TH, 1898. 


THE SURRENDER OF MANILA. 


By DoucLas Wuite. 


“OR but one day less than a hundred had Admiral Dewey maintained 
| his guard over the bay of old Manila. They had been days of 
severe tension, all full of incidents varying from trivial to those of such 
importance as to ‘threaten a severance of the existing relations between 
America and at least a portion of Europe. 

Three fleets of transports had brought across the Pacific upward of ten 
thousand willing defenders of ‘‘ Old Glory.’’ Aguinaido had shown his Malay 
breeding by withholding his assistance from our troops, and for six nights 
had the Spaniard harrassed our lines with his cowardly methods of striking 


in thedark. Each of these six nights had seen some damage to our troops 


without attendant gains either in position or perceptible destruction of the 
fortifications before which our lines were extended. 

The fleet was at this time in a condition fit to cope with anything which 
any European nation could assemble in Asiatic waters, the arrival of the 
monitor Monterey having given Dewey an addition of strength which had 
been anxiously awaited up to that time. 

Under these conditions, it was not a hard matter for General Merritt to 
prevail upon the hero of Manila to send to the ‘‘ Dons’”’ his ultimatum de- 
manding a surrender of the city within forty-eight hours. At Merritt’s 
request, it was also demanded that all fighting should cease on shore until 
such time as the Spaniard should decide to either surrender or stand the con- 
sequences of an attempt to defend his Philippine stronghold. 

Thus it was that on the morning of Sunday, August 7th, the fleet was 
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thrown into an ecstasy of delight by the announcement that, unless the city 
flew the white flag within two days, the gray cruisers would be lined up to 
hurl all kinds of destruction against the ancient walls which for centuries had, 
by their very appearance of strength, warded off the attacks of those who 
would gladly have combined to overthrow Spain’s strongest hold in the Orient. 

It was not a new experience for me to mingle with a ship’s company on 
the eve of a prospective engagement, but it seemed as if all the bottled 
enthusiasm of months had wrought upon the ‘‘jackies’’ of the fleet, and on 
board the Charleston, where I was quartered, there was even a greater display 
of undisguised delight than aboard the other ships which had already tasted 
the fruits of victory in this same Manila Bay. 

The subjugation of the city was first set for the morning of August 9th. 
During the two intervening days the harbor between the city and the neutral 
fleet was alive with all kinds and classes of boats, transferring to the protection 
of the warships and their attendant transports the foreign residents of Manila. 

Following this transfer came one of the truly historical points of the entire 
Philippine incident. A few hours before the expiration of the time which 
Admiral Dewey had given the Spaniards for consideration, four British ships 
of war, led by the flagship Jmmortalité, with the transports conveying the sub- 
jects they had come there to protect, hoisted anchor and gracefully steamed 
across to Cavité. As these naval defenders of St. George’s cross swung under 
the stern of Dewey’s flagship, from the Jmmortalit?s deck pealed forth the 
inspiring notes of the ‘‘ Star-Spangled Banner,”’ replied to by the Olympia’s 
musicians in a rendering of England’s national air. Signals from the Britisher 


asked ‘‘ our Dewey ”’ for anchorage positions, to which there was a willing 
reply, placing the Jmmortalité on a line with the Olympia, the smaller British 
warships inside our line, while the transports were assigned to safe berths well 
up Cavité Bay. 


No event of the entire war has so well illustrated the feeling which animates 
every Anglo-Saxon. These two fleets, lying side by side, told to the world of 
the dawning of an era in which tyranny and oppression must give way to 
liberty and advancement. To those who watched the commingling of these 
squadrons, the day for the ‘‘survival of the fittest’? seemed to be near at 
hand. 

Then, too, with dipping flags and men at close attention, came the cruiser 
Naniwa, which reptesented the interests of Japan, adding a third to the 
nations of the world which thus openly declared for the overthrow of Spain's 
destructive rule. 

Over at the north the French and German fleets stood guard over the safety 
of the exceedingly small coterie of residents who were entitled to the protec- 
tion of their flags, the Germans particularly being in such meagre numbers as 
to be well accommodated upon one small transport, for the protection of whom 
Emperor William had considered it necessary to maintain an immense fleet 
in Philippine waters. 

An additional extension of twenty-four hours was granted to the ‘‘ Dons” 
through the intermediation of Belgian Consul André, through whom commu- 
nication was maintained between Admiral Dewey and the enemy. Then, on 
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the morning of August 10th, when every ship had been stripped for the 
fray and ‘he signals already bent on the halyards ready to order the fleet into 
line of battle, General Merritt notified the admiral that his forces were not 
ready to co-operate with the fleet. It seems that General McArthur had not 
succeeded in getting his brigade into a position to advance, therefore were all 
plans overthrown and another annoying suspense inaugurated which brought 
disappointment to every man aboard the fleet. Back over the decks went 
the awnings which the tropic sun rendered a necessity, and once more the 
fleet settled down to the routine of the blockade. 

The next two days saw many trips of the Belgian consul’s launch between 
the city and Dewey’s flagship, and at last a verbal message told that the 
Spaniards would not surrender until fired on, but that the honor of the 
‘*Dons’’ would be quickly appeased when they were atiacked. In spite of 
this assurance nothing was left undone to place the fleet in the best of fighting 
trim, when on Friday, August 12th, Dewey sent out word that the following 
morning would see the fleet lined up for action. 

The misty dawn of August 15th glimmered upon a gathering of American 
ships ready to face any emergency. Orders for positions in the fighting lines 
had been transmitted, and, at 8.45 a. M., the ships moved toward their posi- 
tions off the front of the city. The Olympia led the right division with the 
Raleigh and Petrel, while the captured gunboat Callao was assigned to this 


division to aid in enfilading the trenches with her machine guns. 
The left division was led by Captain Glass with the Charleston, followed by 


the Baltimore and Boston, with the Concord on the extreme left and norti. 
The inside 
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at Malate, with the left division covering the front of the walled city, 
and the Concord well to the north, covering the defenses at the mouth 
of the Pasig River. Into these positions the ships moved, and at 9:36 the 
Olympia opened the action with her five-inch guns directed at the 
Malate works. From the bridge of the Charleston we watched the effects of 
her shots upon Fort San Antonio, at the same time closely ‘‘conning’’ the 
batteries at our front, anxiously waiting, almost longing for the crimson flash 
which would have told that they had opened fire. Orders to our division 
instructed that our fire be withheld unless the enemy opened on us or the 
Hagship ordered a general action. While all these incidents were occupying 
the attention of our fleet, the Jmmortalité had quietly heaved anchor and 
crossed the bay to a position between our left division and the German fleet, 
where she lay hove to until the finish of the bombardment. So once more 
was there an open declaration of the stand which Great Britain would take 
should there be any interference with gallant Dewey in his work of bringing 
Manila to terms. 

Not one shot from the Spanish works came in reply to the Olympia’ s shower 
of metal, and, as the gunners became familiar with the range, every shot told 
a story of some destruction on the fortifications at Malate. Three minutes 
after the Olympia came the Raleigh's turn, and she, too, joined in the attack, 
followed twelve minutes later by the Petrel. With all this storm of shells, 
not one gun spoke in reply from the shore. The sole defense was turned 
toward our advancing land forces, who were plentifully showered with Mauser 
bullets from the Spanish trenches. 

Seeing that the army’s advance was being checked, the Cul/ao was ordered 
into action, and the little spitfire, with her enormous supply of machine 
guns, sped under the stern of the flagship, and, without slowing down, ran 
into the very teeth of the Malate guns, pouring forth a deadly fire upon the 
Spanish trenches. 

It seemed as if the Callao could not get in far enough to satisfy her com- 
mander, the little cloud of smoke which surrounded the diminutive warship 
appearing to move almost on to the beach, which lay in front of Fort San 
Antonio. Like the rolling of drums came the sounds from her Nordenfeldts, 
as Ensign Bradshaw, the Callao’ s executive officer, directed her telling fire upon 
the Spanish trenches. While this bit of side action was in progress, the 
batteries of the thrée cruisers which had been ordered into action kept up a 
steady fire upon the fort itself, with the result that the time soon came when 
the sting of American bullets was too much for Spanish bravery. A straggling 
retreat commenced toward the suburbs of Malate. 

With a cheer our boys broke from their cover and at double-quick crossed the 
space between the trenches, forded the intervening stream, and easily drove out 
the few men who had remained to cover the Spanish retreat. Over the walls 
of the fort they scrambled, and through our glasses we saw Old Glory flung 
to the breeze from the corner of the bastion, which showed that the Americans 
held Spain’s strongest position at the south end of Manila. 

As our troops advanced the fleet ceased firing, and we anxiously watched 
the long file of men as they reached the fort and re-formed for the advance 
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into the city. But ene hour of action had been allowed the fleet, and in that 
time only four vessels were fortunate enough to take part. Ten minutes 
after eleven had seen the men of the First Colorado raise the flag on Fort San 
Antonio. Now our men were making quick work of the advance into the 
city, driving back the sharpshooters who attacked from roofs and windows. 

While all these events were keeping General Anderson and his brigade busy 
next to the beach, McArthur with his men were meeting an even greater 
measure of opposition on the right of our line to the east. The Spanisl 
outposts on this portion of the line, while of less strength than the work§ 
around Fort San Antonio, were hid from the fleet by the dense foliage of the 
tropical hedges, and it would have placed our men in equal danger with the 
enemy for the fleet to have commenced an indiscriminate shelling of the 
location. Therefore it became necessary for McArthur and his brave fellows 
to depend upon their own strength for the dislodgment of the foe. They 
were, however, thoroughly successful, with only a slight loss in the face of a 
stubborn resistance 

In McArthur’s brigade were the boys of the Astor Battery. Twice were 


these gallant fellows placed in jeopardy, on one occasion a portion of their 
ordnance barely escaping capture. Placed under a killing fire from a 
Spanish blockhouse, against which it was impossible to direct the force of 
their field-pieces, they saw the necessity of removing this bunch of enemies 
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before they could proceed. With a true American yell the New York artiller- 
ists charged the Spanish position, armed only with their revolvers, sending 
the Spaniards flying toward the protection of walled Manila. With the 
Spaniards once dislodged from the trenches at the east, MeArthur’s brigade 
moved on through the fire of straggling sharpshooters toward a meeting point 
with Anderson’s brigade before the walls of the old city. 

It was thought that there might be a serious resistance when our lines 
reached the walls and trenches with which the ancient city was magnificently 
guarded. To meet such a condition, Dewey signalled to the fleet orders to 
move in so as to effectually cover this point. The diminutive Callao, follow- 
ing the line of shore, was ready once more to turn her sting against her former 
owners, when, at 11:30, a white flag was shown at the southwest corner of 
the walled city. 

The launch of the Belgian consul, which, with the Zajfiro, bearing Merritt 
and his staff, had been hovering behind the fleet, was employed to carry 
Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and a representative of General Merritt to the beach 
nearest this sign of submission, and their arrival there was the beginning of 
the end. One hour was enough for Lieutenant Brumby to roughly shape the 
conditions of surrender, and the return of the launch told the fleet that the 
Spaniard’s rule in Luzon was at an end. 

The signal halyards of the Olympia were at noon decorated with a message 
to send all the crews of the fleet to mess by watches, for Admiral Dewey 
believes that ‘‘ blue jackets,’ to be good fighters, must be well fed. The 
squalls which had at intervals passed over the bay settled down into a steady 
blow, giving to the ships of the fleet a roll which would have materially in- 
terfered with the gunners’ work had a general action been necessary. But, 
barring a disagreement of representatives, the work was already done and 
Manila lay there, ours for the taking. 

Then it was that my troubles commenced. No boat could leave the 
Charleston, or, in fact, any ship of the fleet, without the admiral’s consent, 
which it was an impossibility to obtain at that moment. Up till one o’clock 
I fumed, praying that some means might be afforded of gaining the shore, 
where so many events of importance were sure to follow the surrender. Over 
at the north lay the transport Quony Hoy, bearing seven companies of the 
Second Oregon, detailed as a guard to enter the city with General Merritt. If 
I could reach that ship I was safe to make a landing. Nearly a gale was 
blowing, and it did not seem that any native boat would venture out in such 
a sea; but the unexpected always happens, for from the direction of Cavité 
there came a native ‘‘barea,’’ flying an immense Old Glory, bearing an 
American in the person of Mr. William Wiley, one of the owners of the 
Quong Hoy. As this native packet swept under the Charleston’ s stern I hailed 
her, and, amazed at my own good fortune, paid no heed to the dangers of 
the transfer, but crawled down the sea ladder and, ahead of the howling wind, 
sped, rail under, to the white side-wheeler bearing the general’s guard. Then 
came the orders to land the guard, and, preceded by the launch containing 
General Merritt, the Quong Hoy passed the breakwater, found a close anchor- 
age and began the debarkation of Colonel Summer’s command. Using our 
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native boat, Mr. Wiley and myself landed in advance of the troops, passing 
up the sea wall and along the south bank of the Pasig to the north end of the 
Paseo de Sta. Lucia. Here I found Father Dougherty and Colonel Crowder 
of General Merritt’s staff, and together we impressed the carriage of ex- 
Governor-General Agustin as a means of transportation along the Luneta 
and into the walled city. 

Before the Governor's Palace we found the Royal Guard drawn up, their 
halberds and heavy helmets giving them the appearance of warriors belonging 
to another century. Passing up the grand staircase, we entered the executive 
chambers, where General Merritt, Flag-Lieutenant Brumby and the dignitaries 
of the island government were discussing the terms of surrender. I was the 
first American correspondent to make an entrance into the walled city, and 
the first civilian to gain access to the palace where this exclusive conference 
was being held. 

Here, indeed, the difference between the two warring races was plainly 
evident. Our representatives towered head and shoulders over the men who 
were, point by point, contending for more lenient terms of surrender. 
General Merritt seemed like a giant beside the diminutive Jaudinez, upon 
whose shoulders the gubernatorial mantle had fallen by the sudden resignation 
of Agustin. 

Even before the conference had settled the question of surrender, the 
Spanish troops 
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again the contrast in the opposing forces was a matter of general observation. 
Our troops, upright and with every characteristic of the soldier ; the Spaniards 
straggling and slouchy, but strange to say, in the case of the soldiers who had 
be enserving within the walled city, the latter had a bit the best of it in 
dress and bodily condition. These fellows, who had served ‘‘ inter muros,”’ 
had evidently been in much closer contact with the commissary and quarter- 
master’s department than their comrades who had been doing the fighting in 
the trenches outside the city. In single file these regiments were marched 
through the arsenal building, where they laid down their arms and proceded 
to their barracks, there to remain until their disposition could be settled by 
the commanders. The men seemed to take it all good naturedly, and the 
officers, while stolid, did nothing to which any American could offer the 
slightest objection. We were met on all sides by a polite, yet cold salute,the 
entire formality of the surrender being carried out without the slightest 
dispute of any kind. 

At 5.30 p. M. the last detail of the surrender was complete, and to Lieu- 
tenant Brumby fell the joyful work of raising the colors upon the walls of 
Manila. Incidentally it became necessary for the lieutenant also to haul 
down the Spanish colors, which had for weeks been floating as a defiance to 
the fleet. When I was chosen to take part in this important function I lost 
no time in getting under way. Lieutenant G. W. Povey, of the Second 
Oregon, represented the army, and we three were joined on our way by 
two civilians, Barry Baldwin, late United States Marshal of California, and 
William Wiley, my companion on the risky journey of the early afternoon. 
Two apprentices from the Olympia bore Old Glory, with brand new hal- 
yards from which to fly the emblem of Liberty. 

Through the mazes of the city’s walls our little party made its way to the 
flagstaff unattended by any guard, for the single regiment then within the 
fortifications was scarcely large enough to give proper attention to the surren- 
dering ‘‘ Dons.’’? Once upon the battlements overlooking the harbor, the appren- 
tices proceeded to reeve in the new halyards and lower the banner of Spain. 

Just inside, and at the foot of the well, there stood several dwellings of 
Spanish officers who, with their families, watched us as we passed up to the 
bastion. When they saw our mission there occurred one of the most striking 
incidents of the entire day. : 

The men of the families turned their backs and hung their heads, but not 
so the women. With a wail of anguish they seemed anxious to dash up the 
incline and save their banner. One in particular was most vehement, crying 
between her sobs to the men around her to display their valor by rescuing 
the flag they loved from the polluting touch of the hated ‘* Americanos.’’ All 
about us and within easy earshot were hundreds of men who had for years 
borne arms in defense of this same flag, which now a handful of Americans 
was replacing with the colors of the enemy. Thus, when the rage of this 


young lady and the accompanying wails increased over what she deemed a 
desecration, we feared that her appeals might find some willing sympathizers. 
[It is no wonder, then, that we unbuttoned our holster covers, kept an eye on 
the approach to the bastion, and sized up the meager chances of escape should 
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RAISING ‘OLD GLORY’’ OVER THE SPANISH RAMPARTS—AUGUST 15r1, 1898 


Drawn by Frank Adams from a photograph by Douglas Whit: 
trouble occur. Still bewailing the lack of even one man to defend her 
nation’s colors, this female champion of the cause of Spain was borne away 
by her friends, who were obliged to use force as well as argument in so doing. 
This danger point passed, we all breathed a bit more freely and proceeded 
with our work of transforming Luzon into an American colony. 

‘* How unfortunate it is that we have no trumpeter !’ said I to Mr. Brumby, 
when all was ready for the flinging of the colors to the breeze. ‘ Yes, indeed, 
it ,”’ said he: ‘‘ but I could not afford to wait for one, so we must do the 
best we can and raise her with a cheer.’’ With that the order was given, and 
Old Glory started on its ascent over the walls of Spain’s Oriental strong- 
hold. Our loyal party broke into a rousing shout, when up from Luneta 
came the strains of the ‘Star-Spangled Banner,’’ played by the band of the 
Second Oregon, which had been marching from the landing into the walled 
city. Seeing that we were about to fly the colors above them, they halted to 
perform the musical honors of the occasion. So it was that the raising of 
America’s pride over the Philippines was not without the attendant music 
of the national air. The music, however, did not stop our party of flag raisers 
from cheering, and for days I carried about with me a sympathetic hoarseness 
from the vocal efforts there displayed. Eager eyes had noted the incident 
from the fleet, and as the roars of the national salute rolled over the wind- 
swept waters, one who did not understand the cause could easily be led to 
believe that the bombardment had begun once more, 
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During these incidents within the walled city, our troops had moved into 
those sections of the town which were outside the enclosing fortifications, 
and guards were hastily but methodically detailed for every section of the 
large area covered by ‘‘new Manila.’’ The policing was at short dis- 
tances, with plenty of reserves at hand. A drizzling rain set in, causing the 
first night in Manila to be far from pleasant for our brave lads from the 
States. 

Over in the commercial portion of the town plenty of people were abroad 
on the Escolta, but all shops were dark, they having been closed in expecta- 
tion of a fulfillment of Spanish tales regarding the inclination of our soldiers 
toward loot and other outrages. Instead of our boys being robbers, they were 
from the first moment they entered the city in the position of defenders 
against the desires of the natives, who had for months been watering at the 
mouth over the expectation of the glorious day when they would be enabled 
to rob and kill to their hearts’ content. In many places that night I found 
a squad of our bluecoats taking their rest on the chilly pavements of Manila, 
with the tropical rain playing anything but an acceptable tattoo on their 
glistening ‘‘ ponchos.”’ 

I spent the long and dreary night in a journey to the different posts where 
company, battalion and regimental headquarters had been established. At 
every one there was no repining at the inconveniences, but instead a general 
rejoicing over the fact that Manila was ours and the principal object-of the 
long trans-Pacifie expedition accomplished. 

















OUR FLAG AT MANILA—‘‘ LONG MAY If WAVE!”’ 
* Drawn by Boeringer from a photograph by Douglas White. 
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APRIL BLOOM. 


O Primavera, gioventu dell’ anno, 
O Gioventu, primavera della vita! 


By Ecerron Casrie, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE PRIDE OF JENNICO,” ETC, 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
Thy heart is hig : get thee apart and weep. —SHAK ESPEARE, 


5» CROSS the thrill of a bravura passage there rang from the street 





below a clatter of horses’ hoofs. A minute later the jingling 
of spurs, the sound of a steel scabbard smiting the banisters, 
the creaking of the wooden stairs under a hasty tread, mingled 
with the dying fall of a high note. 

‘“Come in,”’ sang she, anticipating the knock and weaving 
the words into her score. 

Blue and. silver filled the door-way, surmounted by Neu- 
berg’s smile. A little behind, the serene lines of Spencer’s 
countenance were cut like a cameo upon the shadow. Eva 
|} turned her eyes upon them, forbidding interruption, and her 
tapping finger peremptorily maintained the accompanist in a 








straight course as he showed signs of wavering. 

With a pantomimic grimace at Rochester, expressing mock surprise and in® 
dignation at finding himself thus early forestalled, Neuberg slid into a chair 
and bent forward, his elbows on his knees, to drink in with ears and eyes 
every grace of his beloved. Folding his arms reposefully, Spencer leant 
against the door-post and soon his eyes wandered from the face of the singer to 
the square of blue sky, the network of budding lime trees outside the window. 
And upon the very wings of her song his thoughts seemed to take flight to 
distant regions. 

The heroine’s last song in the first act was of course a love song ; and Roch- 
ester soon became aware, with some amusement, a little pity, and a good deal 
of pique (not the pique of love, but the pique of a young man’s self-love, 
which is perhaps the most constant, the most irritable, the most tormenting 


of all his-soul’s companions), that it was to Spencer alone that Eva sang it ; 
* Begun in November, 1898 4 
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that, moreover, she now sang with a passion which far outstripped the former 
careful art and method. 

The last note melted away in such exquisite gradation, that it seemed only 
the absolute silence that revealed its cessation. 

Eva stood, blushing, and looked to Spencer as a child looks for approval. 
He woke with a start as from a dream, came forward, took both her hands 
and kissed them. 

“Oh, my dear child,”’ said he, ‘‘ you have transported me—I don’t know 
where—into those indescribable lands which are beyond the reach of words. 
What a power it is that you carry in that white throat! For not only do you 
voice the souls of great musicians, who without you would be dumb, but you 
set other men’s souls taking up the strain and making music, too.’’ 

She smiled, but her eye was wistful and dissatisfied as it searched his face. 
She felt the emotion raised in him, felt as it were the presence of love ; but a 
thousand instincts told her she had nevertheless no real share in it. 

‘* Divine Eva!’’ said Neuberg, rhapsodically, caught a frill of her starched 
muslin and kissed it fervently. 

‘*Does—does the gracious lady require me any more?’ stammered 
Herr Pzriborzki, turning away a fluttering and apprehensive eye, like 
that of a netted rabbit. 

She hesitated a moment, then: ‘‘ Come again at five,’’? she said, ‘‘I have 
had enough for this morning.’’ 

In an agony of politeness the musician made his four separate bows, found 
himself mercifully near the door, and fled. 

‘Ts this the sort of early worm you pick up of a morning, you night- 
ingale ?”’ said Neuberg, idiotic with irrepressible love, pointing to Rochester 


as he spe ke. 


‘Tt is not usually so much to the worm’s advantage to be up so early,”’ 


retorted Rochester, with some complacency. 

‘*Leave my wormlet alone,’ said Eva.  ‘‘ And, talking of little worms, 
about that foundling of yours, Spencer—has anyone thought of making the 
poor thing a Christian? I want to be godmother, you know. She shall be 
called Eva—poor little daughter of Eve.’’ 

‘You women keep the world warm with your kind hearts,’’ said Spencer, 
in a low voice. ‘‘ Another beautiful lady,’’ he went on—and a little embar- 
rassment, strange in one who was never yet known to be embarrassed, crept 
in in voice and manner— ‘‘ has forestalled you. So harmoniously do 
gracious thoughts spring!”’ 

Eva’s whole bright face changed, darkened as a suddenly clouded sky. 

‘“Ah! And what is the child’s name to be?’’ she asked at length, in a 
voice from which all the life had fled. 

‘* Julia,’ he replied. 

“ Julia,’’ repeated she, and lingered over the liquid syllables with harsh 
intonation. 

Rochester felt himself flush. Neuberg averted his eyes. 

‘“T think,” said Eva, abruptly, ‘Sif vou do not mind, my good friends, 
that I am very tired. I must ask you to leave me.”’ 
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She strove to cloak her pain with a dignity as new to her as Spencer’s 
conscious and troubled air to him. The three men filed out with a futile 
attempt to carry off the situation. 

Outside in the street they halted for a moment and looked at each other. 

‘Oh, what a selfish animal I am!”’ cried Neuberg, and stamped his foot. 
‘* Here have I been rejoicing these two days to think that the coast was being 
cleared for me, and yet it was sorrow preparing for my poor girl; she would 
never give up hope before—till she knew you loved elsewhere.” 

‘**] think,”’ said Spencer, ‘‘ that I will walk home alone.”’ 

** And so will I,’’ said Neuberg. 

Rochester lingered awhile. Another storm was threatening in the April sky, 
the street had grown quite dark. In his mind’s eye he saw Eva, her hands 
outstretched on the table, her face pressed down upon them, weeping. Yet 
as he walked slowly and aimlessly forward, he found himself repeating to 
himself the name of ‘‘ Julia.’’ 


CHAPTER XXV. 
-Un piége de nature, une rose muscade 
Dans laquelle Pamour se tient en embuseade 
(ui connait son sourire a connu le parfait. 
Elle fait de la grdce avee rien—elle fait 
Tenir tout le divin dans un geste quelconque, 
Et tu ne saurais pas, Venus, monter en conque, 
Ni toi, Diane, marcher dans les grand bois fleuris 


Comme elle.—Rostanb. 


WILL inform the countess of your presence,’’ said the maid to 
the duke. 

She was tall and lithe, with that false air of her mistress 
which these confidential servants have the talent of taking to 
themselves. She turned with a flounce of skirts and of lace 
apron, and left upon him an impression of flashing teeth, a 
sallow face and a half-hidden rose-colored knot; she was 
coquettish, somehow, yet eminently de grande maiso 

He had been handed from the palace door-keeper to the 
jiiger that guarded the discreet portals of the Countess de 
Lucena’s apartments ; from this latter delivered to a supple- 
backed, mellifluous Italian majordomo, who, while conducting 
him to the ante-chamber, professed himself unable to pro- 
nounce upon his mistress’s readiness to receive visits. But 
the soubrette who now admitted him into the inner sane- 
tuary seemed to carry the key of the situation. She took 
the duke’s card, and declared that her ladyship would be 
with him in a few minutes. 

It was part of the young Englishman’s up-bringing that he should regard 
the ceremonial that surrounds rank as a natural and necessary element in 
existence. While throwing himself heart and soul into the almost Bohemian 
emancipation of his present life, he never lost the consciousness that it would 
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be but a brief experience; that his passage through it was a mere caprice ; 
that his real vocation lay amid the dignities, the honors and the formalities 
that awaited him in England. 

It was, therefore, with a sensation of returning to his own proper atmo- 
sphere that he trod the thick-pile carpets, and that he coldly addressed the 
low-voiced, decorous attendants. While awaiting his hostess he looked round 
upon her habitation with approving eyes. 

Even the French taste—the florid gilding, the general crimson magnificence 
of what he had seen of the King’s palace had seemed to his fastidious eye 
garish and barbarous. Here was what he was accustomed to. At first all 
looked very subdued ; brocades mellowed by age into such softness of tints 
that the magnificence of their texture passed almost unperceived ; inlaid cab- 
inets of Italian work, over the mosaic of whose curved flanks the matchless 
polish of years had cast a luminous yellow glow like that which at once 
softens and heightens the tones of old pictures. There was a glint of olive 
bronze in corners and recesses; a sheen of painted leather; a shine of gold 
on the curvetting Florentine frames. Here an enamel glowed with deep fires 
from dim settings. There, books in ancient garbs, all brown and ivory 
yellow, ran an uneven race round the walls, hand high. Brown brightening 
into gold, melting into amber, fading yet again to ivory ; that was the per- 
vading motive—the palms, rising tropically high, the bowls of violets, purple 
and mauve, the single jar of delicate lilac, only accentuated the ruling 
harmony. 

If a woman desires to create a strong impression it is no bad policy on her 
part to give a man time to absorb the atmosphere of her usual surroundings— 
the surroundings that reflect her personality, as the mother-of-pearl shell the 
pearl itself. 

As Rochester stood and gazed, an extraordinary impression of beauty, of 
costliness and voluptuous luxury took possession of his senses. Down to the 
smallest detail there was nothing in that room that did not seem to have an 
artistic as well as an actual value. 

But, above all, it was the beautiful that had been sought. This room was less 
perhaps of a lady’s boudoir then a temple to the cult of beauty, and the eye and 
the hand that had filled it had been more moved by the antique Greek notion 
than by any medieval mysticism or latter-day electicism. And to the 
Countess de Lucena,'as to the Greeks of old, beauty seemed to have found its 
highest expression in the perfection of the human form. No single one of 
the many bronze figures but had been chosen as representing some type of 
physical beauty, whether it were the almost feminine grace of a young An- 
tinous, or the sapling slenderness of an Apollo, the airy poise of a flying Mer- 
cury, the splendor of a discobolus’s strained muscles, or yet the calm, chaste 
strength of a Diana. Nothing that hinted of age or of violent emotion, or 
any phase of the struggling side of existence, had been admitted within these 
walls—nothing but what breathed of the flower of youth, or the first ripeness 
of manhood, or the serenity of Godlike power ; and all else was made cognate 
with these types. 

The duke looked wondering around. He had seen the originals of many 








IN TIE CONSERVATORY-—A SKETCII, 


From a painting by Frederick Dielman. 
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of these treasures in his late wanderings ; but had seen them then with tired, in- 
different eyes. Here for the first time to his naturally refined soul, the eter- 
nal power of beauty, the true spirit of art, began to whisper its revealing 
message. 

And when an unseen door rolled noiselessly back, and, most beautiful of 
all things in that deliberately beautiful room, the countess herself came in 
upon him, with no more sound than a faint rustle ; halted on the great lion- 
skin before the hearth, where the logs smouldered with faint odors of forest ; 
and stood a moment, very upright and still, looking at him smiling with lids 
half closed—it seemed to him as if some wonderful antique dream of divine 
loveliness had been clothed with life at last. 

Her garments were of the tints of the morning mists, faintly violet ; her 
hair, an impalpable brown, sprang nimbus-like from the ivory of her face. 

‘* Half goddess’? —the duke looked at her with earnest, ardent, young eyes 
—‘* whole goddess,’’ thought he, and in her filmy garb he seemed to see her 
rise untramelled, divine and dazzling ; a vision materialized. Phoebe, emerg- 
ing from the clouds! Phoebe, or rather Diana before the bewildered gaze of 
the wakened Endymion ; a revelation at once of divinity and of love. He 
was all unconscious that to her, with his own stripling grace he looked, de- 
spite his modern disguise, as if the bronze of her young Narcissus had taken 
to itself a warmth of living flesh. 

‘“Tt is very good of you to come and see me, duke,’’ said the goddess, in 
English, and held out her hand. ; 

And Rochester fell from the heights of Latmos. 

‘‘Wholly grande dame’’—the very incarnation of modern aristocracy, 
civilization, refinement. How had he come upon such heathen thoughts? 

She passed over Lis momentary confusion with ease. He found himself 
seated beside her on the sofa, and talking glibly of himself and of his affairs, 
before he had had time to realize how it came about. 

She knew some of his relations in England. In fact, they were actually 
connected by marriage. Her father had known his during the latter’s brief 
diplomatic career. She took the boy’s absolute independence as a matter of 
fact ; touched upon his wanderings without surprise or too much curiosity. 
She made him feel a man ; she made him feel the duke, for she treated him 
as an equal, yet with a subtle show of due appreciation for his rank. 

To some women it seems a great art to make men pleased with them. 
But there are a few others that rise to the higher art of making men pleased 
with themselves, and those are the women whose irresistible fascination puz- 
zles and enrages their less successful rivals. 

‘‘And so you have been in Italy?” she said. ‘‘ My Italy! the land of 
beauty. You know’’—she spoke confidentially—‘‘ I am very proud of being 
an Englishwoman ; I would not exchange my birthright to sit on a throne. 
But though I was a mere child when I went to Italy, I felt there, from the 
first day, as if 1 had come home: everything was familiar to me, everything 
sweet. With the intellect, you see, I am English; with the heart, a daughter 
of the South. Or, as I sometimes think, it is only my blood that is English, 
while my soul is that of some antique Roman lady who lived in a dream of 
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marble palaces—or at least of some early Renaissance Tuscan, who ruled with 
the Medici in an age given up to the glory of living. | Whatever I was, I was 
a pagan,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you believe, duke, in the transmigration of souls ?”’ 

Here she smiled, and Rochester, bewildered already, lost every thread of 
connected thought in the contemplation of those curving lips and those nar- 
rowing eyes. 

‘*T do not know,’’ he stammered. 

“Oh, you,”’ she went on, with just a faint note of laughter that rippled the 
veiled evenness of her voice, ‘‘ of course not! Are you not going to be one 
of the pillars of our glorious English Church and constitution, unless indeed 
you, too, have some sort of a pagan soul hidden unknown within you. Do 
you know, you look as if you, too, might have known the days when the 
beautiful gods of old walked the earth. Come, confess, you remember sacri- 
ficing to Pan in some mountain temple? I, for one, remember distinctly 
when I was a Canephora in the pageants of Spring. Every April I feel it 
within me ; Iam sure you dothe same. I am sure we met in those delicious 
days. Look at me ; have you forgotten ? 
You cannot have forgotten yet !’’ 


Only two thousand years ago. 

She looked at him, and he, looking back again, was all lost in the wonder 
of eyes that seemed to change their shade from light to dark, from mockery to 
earnest, like cloud-reflecting lakes ; now wide open, the iris shone large. 
yellow-gray as water under a dull sky; but even as he looked the pupils 
expanded and spread and enveloped him in a soft velvet twilight. Whatever 
soul he had, whether antique or modern, from that moment he surrendered it 
to her. 

“As for me,’’ she pursued, dreamily, ‘T am constantly meeting with 
souls whom I have known in Old World days. Mr. Spencer, for instance, | 


am convinced I knew him in Attica when he paced the Lyceum and lured by 
the music of his speech all that was noble in the youth of the land.” 

‘*Mr. Spencer seems a very original person,’’ said the duke, with a shade 
of flatness in histone. Then, half choked by the beating of his own audacious 
heart, ‘‘ What did ae do,’’ he asked, ‘‘ when we met—two thousand years ago ?”’ 

She did not answer, but only looked at him again, and presently her lips 
parted with a little secret smile, which seeing, for very innocence he blushed 
and cast down his eyes. When she next addressed him she had fallen batk 
into the easy manner of the woman of the world. 

‘¢Oh,”’ she said, ‘‘ how I must be shocking you! You do not know me 
yet, you see. Do not tell them in England about this confession of faith ; 
let them think that my creed is still wrapped up in the Thirty-nine Articles,”’ 
and she laughed lightly. 

The duke longed to speak—to find something brilliant to say. He would 
have given a great deal to have shown himself clever, audacious, tender, but 
did not know—if he had known, would not have dared. He kept his eyes 
fixed on the delicate long fingers and filbert nails that rested on the brocad« 
cushion next to him, and his thoughts were whirled along the current ol 
what seemed a wildly daring vision—the bliss indicible of laying his lips or, 
that satin skin so near to him. 
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Was it possible that, in those days she spoke of, he might have been 
allowed this favor—nay, could it have been possible that when she was a 
flower maiden and he a piping shepherd they had been lovers, and that he 
had kissed her lips! At the thought, from crimson that his cheeks had been 
they went quite pale ; and because the feeling of her presence became an agi- 
tation too great to be borne with dignity, the duke rose to take his leave. 

He bent over her hand. To draw near her was like coming upon a bed of 
violets in the sunshine. He turned and bowed again as he neared the door ; 
she stood once more upon the lion skin smiling after him. She had lifted 
both her hands to her head, and was re-setting the jewelled dagger in her 
hair; he saw the outline of her bust and hips against the fire-lit space, the 
bend of her waist, the spring of her lithe thighs, and he realized suddenly 
that in her seeming etherealness she was, after all, but the most exquisite 
embodiment of living womanhood. His brain seemed now to be floating, 
like that of a man in the first and glorious stage of intoxication, on the stave 
of a song ; he stepped airily across the threshold, and, so doing, fell blindly 
against Spencer, who was coming in with hurried stride. 

They exchanged a few words, abstracted on both sides. The young duke 
felt condescending ; Spencer, the eccentric commoner, might love that high- 
born lady as eccentrically as he chose, but he could never meet her upon the 
ground which he, Rochester, had just trod. 

But as the door of the ante-chamber opened, while he stood waiting for his 
cloak, a little joyous ery, as soft as a cooing dove’s, was wafted to him. 

‘“Ah! I have just been talking of youn——’’ Here the door closed again, 
and as the youth stepped out on the terrace there was no music, but discord, 
within him. 

‘* Hang it!’ he said, and wished he could make the countess know ; 
will spend the evening with poor Eva !’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
Qu apprendrez-vous qui vaille mon sourire ? 


ee « Qu’ apprendras-tu qui vaille nos baisers ?-—Vicror Hueco. 


WAS talking of you,”’ said the Grifin, ‘‘to that boy.” 

If the duke could, unperceived, have seen her then he 
would have been amazed to find a very different woman. 
As Julia de Lucena stood before Spencer and yielded her 
hand to his gravely courteous kiss—a greeting which, 
as he gave it, seemed only the natural homage of the gen- 
tleman to the lady—in some sort of magic way the flower 

of a wonderful girlhood bloomed in her again. 

‘“What good wind has blown you hither?” she cried, in Italian, as he 
lifted his head and his eyes met hers. Her lip trembled a little as she spoke, 
the blood rose faintly to her cheek. She hardly knew herself what had come 
to her? But the philosopher thought her sudden timidity adorable, her 
confusion the perfection of grace. 








THE WHEEL OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS, 
From a painting by Vincent G. Stiepevich 
‘*T came because I could not help it,’’ he said, in the same language 
was as familiar to his tongue as to hers. 
She let herself sink back among her cushions languidly, and het 


fell, dimly purple-shadowed, the most delicate curtains that were ever 
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before the window of woman’s soul. She felt that his gaze was still upon 
her face. No human being had ever yet seen that kindling in Spencer’s 
eyes. ‘ 

She knew within herself—and she had not made in vain a varied and 
searching study of mankind for seven years—that it may be but once in 
a century that the God of Love finds such material for his holocaust. She 
who had always sought for the best the world could give was seized with an 
inner tremor of joy. 

‘* Would you have helped coming if you could?”’ she asked, after a pause. 

The man still kept her under his ardent gaze. Then all at once he got up 
from the low seat he had taken beside her sofa, and walked up and down 
the room. 

She watched as some witch might watch the effect of a spell, confident in 
the result, yet curious of its phases. 

‘‘ Donna Julia,’ said he, halting in front of her, ‘‘ the petty conventions 
of polite society have always ill-fitted my tongue. Now I will straightway 
tell you the truth. From the time that I could think at all every aspira- 
tion of my being has been toward freedom, bodily and mental. From 
the instant that I had the power to shape my life for myself, I shaped it 
free. In spite of strong sympathies, warm feelings, my soul has dwelt alone. 
Not only the soul, but the mind; ay, every physical instinct of the body of 
this breath,’’ he struck his great chest as he spoke. ‘‘I have gone unmated 
of choice. I have repudiated the ordinary ties of humanity. I have never 
said to a woman ‘J love you.’ I have never built myself a home and 
thought ‘ Here will T dwell.’ | have given no hostages to fortune—the bare 
thought of bondage, even the bondage of the senses and of the affections, 
which makes life sweet to most, was to me intolerable.”’ 

She listened silently. His face was troubled; he had run his hand 
through his hair and it stood almost on end. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she thought to her- 
self, ‘‘ yes, you are beautiful to see. You are worth conquering.”” And 
behind that thought was yet another thought struggling into birth: ‘‘ You 
are almost worthy of me.”’ 

‘*Well?’’ she said. The word fell from her lips into the silence like a 
pearl. 

‘* Well,’’ echoed Spencer, in accents of almost reproachful passion, ‘‘ what 
is it you have done to me! First I was happy in your presence because | 
saw you beautiful of body, found you beautiful of mind, and felt you beau- 
tiful of heart.’’ 

The listener's eyes glistened with a quick flame, instantly veiled. 

‘* But a week ago, when you gave me back those flowers I had sent you— 
sent you merely as the appropriate offering to such as you—what did you do 
tome? It was but one look, I think, but it has robbed me of my dearest 
possession. This can be no news to you—you must have seen it. I am no 
longer myself. I have not slept because you haunted me; or if I slept, I 
dreamt of you—such dreams! Unsought, you come upon me at break of 
day—the very river passing my windows wears at dawn the livery of your 
eyes! I find you in the mists ; you rise in glory with the sun, You sit in 
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my little room as I try to read; you look at me from the wine cup; you 
walk with me in the street; I hear your voice in the music of another 
woman’s song. I have reasoned with myself—reason !’ He flung the word 
from him with the scorn of the warrior for a faithless weapon. ‘1 hay 
fought with myself, only to know myself beaten. To-day, like a coward, | 
wanted to run away. I had a traveling carriage to my door to take me | do 
not know where—somewhere—far away from you. Yet, when | stood with 
my foot on the step I saw that in the vacant place beside me you were sitting, 
and I knew that were it as far as the east is from the west, wherever | went | 
should have to take you, too.’’ There fell another pause. ‘‘ And so,’ 
the philosopher, with a sudden change of tone, ‘‘ 1 come because | 
help it.”’ 

**And now that you are here,’ said she, simply, but her voice thril 
like a viol, ‘‘ say, is it not sweet ?’’ 

He stared at her for a second, like one who, groping, sees a sudden light. 
The next instant he was down on his knees beside her, and again his lips 
were pressed upon her hand. But this was now no mere ceremonious act of 
homage ; it was the kiss of unresisting love. Again, as before, as he looked 
up their eyes met, and then she, who had so often sipped at the cup of life 
with such epicurean science, felt upon her lips this man’s virgin kiss. 

And great was the glory of it. Yet asob rose in her throat, and a tear 
that she drove back from her eyes fell upon her heart with a regret the bitter- 
ness of which she had never tasted before. The next instant the fleeting 
impression was gone; the bliss that invaded her being was at last without 
alloy. 


said 
unnot 


led 


Julia de Lucena was not the woman to prolong a situation beyond its 
triumphant point of perfection. The cultivated wsthete in her could not 
brook even the first shadow of the unavoidable descent from ecstasy. She 
forestalled the slackening arms; she denied the second kiss. In another 
moment she was solitary and unapproachable amid her cushions, and he who 
had craved that second kiss sat dreaming of it at his former distance, little of 
the philosopher, all the man awakened, in his full manhood, to love—that 
eternal negation of philosophy. She felt herself mistress of the situation 

‘*T, too,”’ she said, as if continuing the conversation, ‘‘ have always hugged 
my liberty. I was bound once.’’ Her face became set for a transient space 
into a mask of vindictive disgust. ‘‘It was my initiation into life—and 
love. Love!’’ she repeated, in tones of irony, cutting as a steel blade Then 
she proceeded, airily : ‘‘ Love that is worthy of the name—real love—is free 
as your dreams of freedom themselves. Why should you and I, that know 
this, be afraid of it?’ 

The momentary harsh expression of her first words was resolved, like dis- 
cord into renewed harmony, by the exquisite caress of the voice. She had 
that rare gift of bringing her whole personality into the tune of what she 
meant to express. Lip, eye, the bend of the head, the relaxation that seemed 
to pervade her whole bearing, spoke more subtly, more irresistibly than th 
words. Spencer leaned forward and took her hand ence more. 

‘Do you know so much of life?’’ he said, ‘‘and have you learnt such 
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hard lessons, and yet can you say that love is free?’’ ‘There was regret in 
his voice, but his gaze glowed with unconscious contradiction. ‘* That love 
must be beautiful I always knew— you have made me feel it. But——’’ 

He bowed his head as if taking leave of his liberty ; bowed it until his lips 
touched her hand, an then she felt his kisses burn. 

Her steady hold upon herself began to escape her. Were she to lose him 
now, she thought, it would be blankness unutterable ; worse, failure! And 
yet what a rival she had to combat! 

‘* But neither you nor [| need be bound,’’ she whispered, at last, after a 


lengthy pause, stooping to his ear. ‘‘ Can we not love and be free? need there 
Why should our love be of the earth’s pattern? 
Our love shall be for ourselves, and the world shall pass the sanctuary of our 


, 


be promise between us? 


happiness and never guess the secret. Oh! I know that, thinker, you are 
above the world’s conventions | Can you not see that I, too, despise them.”’ 

He raised his head and looked at her. His face was pale, but his eye 
shone with a steady light. He looked like one who has measured the sacri- 
fice and found it worthy of him. 

‘*You speak,”’ said he, ‘‘like the woman you are. In your ethereal aspi- 
rations you walk the land of visons. But I cannot meet you there. No, no, 
Julia, no, on that plane there is no treading for my feet; you must come 
down, my goddess, for this love of mine is but human. You think, poor 
child, that it is the promise that binds, and the earthly tie? Do you not un- 
derstand that when I kissed you, | gave myself to you, that when you kissed 


me you belonged to me? 


What oath, what vow can be so binding as the first 
rite of the love that gives man and woman to each other? Let the vows be- 
fore God, the compact before men follow after the world’s way. Convention, 
what of it? It is but the freedom to wear our chains, since wear them we 
must. I could not be more consecrated to you than [ am now.” 

There was a moment’s breathless silence. She put her hands to her face 
to hide the rush of furious blood that dyed her forehead, and the convulsion 
of anger that distorted her mouth. The simple fool—what burgher plati- 
tudes were these ! 

He talked of her as standing on the heights, and invited her down to his 
level. His level! The mockery of it! 

Then she felt his hand upon hers, gently drawing them away, and saw him 
look at her with troubled face and reverential, almost worshipping glance, 
and she, she, Julia de Lucena, blushed wellnigh to faintness. 

‘The love you have known,”’ he said, ‘‘ has been that which should not 
hear the name, but do not fear mine. Are you not sacred to me, since I love 
you?” 

At these words she stared at him, and there came over her a whirl of yet 
another change ; a wild, mad wish that she could stand indeed before him, 
virgin of mind, such as he deemed her. A _ hidden spring gushed up within 
her soul, a flood of purifying waters, bitter to suffocation, yet passing sweet. 

Still, with haggard face, she stared back at him until the tenderness in his 
eyes was more than she could endure, and her own overflowed. She let her- 
self sink into his arms, the whole structure of her life, such as she had made 
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it, seeming to fall to picces around her. And as she now, by impulse, 
yielded to him the kisses that her calculations had withheld, there was but 
one articulate thought left in her soul: cost what it might, she could not 
lose that man. 

x * * k x * * a 

Rachele, the countess’s accepted tire-woman, had a tolerably varied ex- 
perience of her mistress’s moods. But when, a couple of hours after the last 
visitor had departed, she once more entered her presence, bearing a message 
from the Queen, she found her lady in a condition that no precedent had 
taught her how to cope with. Half prostrate upon the lion’s skin, half 
propped up against the couch, lay Donna Julia, her arms outstretched with 
a gesture of lethargic weariness, her face pallid and disfigured with passionate 
weeping. 

No man is hero to his valet. What woman can keep on her mask before 
her private maid? The countess lifted her dimmed eyes. 

‘* Rachele,”’ she said, in the liquid Italian that was more familiar to her 
throat than the mother tongue itself, ‘‘if priests or fools tell you that you 
have free will, do not believe them. We are blind puppets led by—by what ? 
Fate, Providence, or the devil !’ 

Rachele’s wits were quick, but here she groped. With a cheerful profanity 
she answered, because she knew not what else to answer: Oh, she had 
never allowed Providence or priests to trouble her, and, as for the devil, she 
had never found him hard to get on with, now—whatever he might be 
hy-and-by ! 

The girl's cynical philosophy spurred to further reaction her mistress’s 
humor—a humor already disposed to turn, with the disgusted shame of the 
habitually worldly, from any genuine emotion. 

Donna Julia sprang to her feet, and pushed her tossed hair from her face. 

‘You have had many lovers ?”’ she said, abruptly. 

‘Yes, madam,’ said the maid, simply. The while the word was as light 
in darkness ; she swiftly connected the stately figure of the English professor 
with this extraordinary distress, and though her impassive sallow counten- 
ance betrayed no sign she inwardly grimaced her disapproval to herself If 
it had been, now, the pretty boy—at least he was a duke—but that fellow 
with the old cloak ! ’ 

‘* Well, and what do you think of love?’’ went on the lady; ‘‘did you 
ever find it worth the giving up of anything? ”’ 

‘Oh, Dio, madam,’’ said Rachele, in her candid way, ‘‘I would not give 
up my dinner for a pinch of salt. Love is good, and so is salt. But, my 
faith, salt is cheap and so is love. I find salt go well with my dinner, and, 
thank heaven, as I say, it is cheap enough—so that all can put it in 
the pot oe 


‘‘T see you are very wise,’’ said the countess. She took three steps 
toward the door of her room. 

“What was it you said? The Queen has sent for me? That is ver 
strange. She has not sent for me for many days. Well, I must be a pretty 
spectacle. Get me my black dress.”’ 





ee 
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But as she sat before the mirror and deftly spread a mist of rouge on her 
pale cheeks, she suddenly paused in her task and looked at her maid in the 
glass. Their eyes met. 

‘* Tt is all very well, Rachele,’’ she said, ‘‘ but what were one’s meals if one 
had to give up the salt? How mawkish the most delicate dish !’’ 

She sighed and took up the hare’s foot again. 


, 


CHAPTER XXVILI. 


y Vraiment la reine eut pres @ elle été laide, 
? (Juand, vers le soir . . . —Vuicror Hugo. 


( 
{ON 
. MAinas4 


a « x : . . 
wt 2: HOUGH conscious that all her art had not been able to obliterate 


- eK the traces of her emotion, the countess held her head higher 
Veer and moved with a more languid grace than usual—that grace 
NG) which could be haughty if it took the trouble—as she crossed 
the ante-chamber of the Queen’s apartments. 
| A couple of pages surveyed her curiously. One of the Queen’s 
gentlemen, meeting her, recognized her with that light of ad- 
\ miration that she scarcely ever failed to evoke in his sex. He 
( 


( 


would have spoken, but fell back with an abashed bow beneath 

\ ) the abstraction of her glance. The Queen was not in her pri- 

vate sitting-room, but the old Baroness de Melk (who was more 

“us or less the chief of the Queen’s household, and her constant 

VE companion), came to her in a few moments and told her briefly 
that her Majesty was awaiting her in her bedroom. 

These two ladies had small love for each other, being rivals in the royal 
favor. Their eyes crossed like blades. As the countess trailed her black 
draperies wearily toward the door, the old Austrian dame gazed after her with 
vindictive triumph. 

The royal bed-chamber looked toward the west, and this evening it was full 
of ruby light. 

The Queen sat in her arm-chair, with her back to the window. The level, 
rosy ray caught the oval of her cheek, but could not paint it bright. She 
was wrapped in a loose dressing-gown of white brocade, that threw into strong 
relief her sallowness and the red stains around her eyelids. Her heavy black 
hair, of that sort that lends itself ungraciously to curls and ringlets, hung 
straight and dishevelled from the temples. She, too, it seemed, had passed 
through one of those storms which ravage a woman’s fairness. She looked 
up at the slim black figure as it straightened itself after its sweeping curtsey, 
marked with unerring quickness, and with a twist of the heart, that the lady- 
in-waiting had been weeping also, but that the tears had scarcely dimmed— 
nay, that they but added to her beauty. Her hostile eyes grew pitiless. 

And these two had been as sisters ! 

‘“ Your Majesty has sent for me,”’ said the griifin, breaking the heavy silence. 

‘‘ Yes,’’ answered the Queen. Her swollen eye kept up its scrutiny—a 
scrutiny growing in its intensity from angry hardness to passionate searching. 
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To return such a glance without either impertinence, brazenness or waver- 
ing, would have been a feat for any woman to perform, however clear her 
conscience might be. But there was not a flaw in the griifin’s bearing. 

The proudest self-respect—the nicest deference ; she conveyed the expres- 
sion of these opposing sentiments after the fashion peculiar to herself, not 
only in her look and bearing, but in every fold of the black draperies that 
fell around her in her reposeful attitude of waiting. Uncertainty began to 
break up the Queen’s severity of demeanor ; it was her eye that fell. Looking 
on the ground, she spoke at last in forced, broken sentences. 

‘‘T never thought it would come to this between us. I have lately 
noticed—’’ her fingers, very thin and frail, clasped the arms of her chair con- 
vulsively. A wave of burning blood, rising, it would seem, from some 
hidden depths of anger and bitterness, suddenly dyed her forehead crimson. 
She looked up again. The eyes of the woman were eloquent with a reproach 
that the lips of the Queen could not with dignity speak. 

With an abrupt movement she rose to her feet, and they faced each other 
on alevel. ‘‘In short,’’ said the royal lady, this time with icy determin- 
ation, ‘‘it is clear, countess, that this foreign air does not agree with your 
health. Others have noticed it. I myself have been forced to notice it. You 
are greatly changed. For your own sake,’’ she repeated the word emphati- 
cally, ‘‘for your own sake, I do not speak of my peace of mind, I have come 
to the conclusion that you must return to your own home—I have told his 
Majesty so—and—’’ she paused and shot a piercing look—‘‘ his . Majesty 
agrees.’’ 

The Countess de Lucena swayed, but so slightly that the movement was 
imperceptible even to the eager watcher. She dropped her lids over her eyes 
and closed her teeth*for an instant upon her under lip. But beneath her 
rouge the ebbing of her blood was masked. 

The genius of the born general lies not so much in personal courage as in 
facing an emergency, grasping its full import, and instantly taking the lead 
against it, even if it involve heavy sacrifice. Secure as she had felt in her own 
power, here was an attack the possibility of which the griifin had not antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, her hesitation was but the pause necessary for the 
change of front and the re-ordering of her forces. 

‘*Madam,”’ said she, and the first accent of her voice conveyed with per- 
fect respect a delicate rebuke, ‘‘every word which your Majesty has spoken 
is another drop to my already over-flowing cup of sorrow, and—’’ she halted 
with calculated effect, then added: ‘ yes, I will say it, for I cannot believe 
you will misunderstand me, madam, sorrow and remorse.”’ 

‘*Do you dare?’’ the words seemed trembling on her lips. She put up 
her hands quickly to stifle them. 

The Queen fell back in her seat, crimson. 

‘When your Majesty sent for me I was on the point of requesting a private 
interview, and only delayed till the traces of these tears should have passed 
away.’’ She pointed to her eyes with a superb gesture. ‘‘ Your Majesty 
has forestalled me—forestalled my request and my confession.’’ Once more 
she paused with calculated emotion. 
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‘* Your confession !’’ echoed the Queen. ‘‘ You have said too much or too 
little, Julia. I command you to speak.”’ 

The countess sketched a curtsey, and with bent head and low distinct voice 
obeyed. 

‘In order that your Majesty may understand me,’’ she began, “it is nec- 
essary that I should touch upon what was once my pride, my joy, upon what 
is now, at the same time, a consoling and a torturing memory—the friendship 
which for six years you have deigned to show me. A friendship cemented 
by that youthful vow of our young, generous days, when I swore never to 
leave your side, and you swore to love me like a sister.”’ 

The Queen winced and her lip trembled. 

**When I left my adopted land, my friends, my home, to follow your 
Majesty in your new life, it was not, permit me to say it, for the honor of 
serving a Queen, but for the happiness of remaining near a friend. This 
happiness made sacrifice a pleasure. Upheld by the conviction that your 
Majesty shared this feeling, I have found more than compensation for all 
personal troubles. I have been able to despise the malice of my ene- 
mies—and, madam, I have some bitter ones here who would gladly see me 
lose that favor ; it has created many jealousies. Thus was it, till but a little 
time ago. Then, your Majesty has seen it, | cannot deny it, there did come 
a change. I, who thought myself so safe in the double armor of my devo 
tion to your Majesty, and your attachment to myself, | found myself weak, 


weak, Oh, madam, believe me, I did not succumb without a struggle ; my 


loyalty to yourself, my pride, my peace of mind, my position at your side 

. all, all was at stake! I felt to the heart’s core your change of man- 
ner tome. I dared seek no explanation, for | knew in my heart that I had 
failed } I allowed love, love, to conquer me”? 

**Good God, woman !”’ cried the Queen. ‘* These words to my face !”’ 

The countess started and gazed at her mistress’s infuriated countenance 
with the reproach of a startled gazelle. 

‘*T had hoped,’ she murmured, in a voice that seemed choked with tears, 
‘that your Majesty, herself so happily married, would have a little compas- 
sion, a little understanding for another woman’s heart, for one who has al- 
ready suffered so cruelly where she ought to have been most blessed.”’ 

‘Julia, Julia, what do you mean?’’ interrupted the Queen, passionately. 
The countess had dallied with her anguish with the most delicate delibera- 
tion, had measured to a hair’s breadth the extent to which she dared venture 
—and now she saw that she had reached the limit. 

‘Since your Majesty has, as I said, forestalled my request and released 
me from my duties and my promise, I can find the courage to tell her that I 
have at last consented to’’—she paused, and looked up with innocent eyes— 
‘*to marry Mr. Spencer.”’ 

‘‘To marry Mr. Spencer !’’ repeated the Queen, staring wildly. 

‘*T fear, madam,’’ went on the countess, looking down again, ‘‘ that both 
you and his Majesty have reason to be more than astonished at my ven- 
turing to contemplate such a step without previously obtaining your sanction. 
A thousand times I would have spoken, but your unwonted coldness froze 
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the words on my lips. As for Mr. Spencer, your Majesty knows his pe 
independence.’’ Here a faint smile spread over her face. ‘‘ His wife « 
not a 

‘* Stop, stop!’’ cried the Queen, seized her by the wrist, dragged her t 
window and peered eagerly into her face. ‘‘ Let me understand you. 
Julia, are you asking me to Tet you marry—marry—Mr. Spencer ?’’ 

Donna Julia kept her lids downeast, with an air of injured candor. 

‘*Mr. Spencer,’’? she murmured, ‘‘is jealous of the privacy of hon 
trust the King will pardon his defection, but now ’’—she looked up sudd 
and allowed for the first time her resentment to ring out openly—‘‘ nov 
your Majesty has dismissed me, half my difficulty vanishes.’’ 

** Julia, Julia!’ exclaimed her royal mistress, and incontinently burst 
She caught her to her 
‘*Oh, how happy you have made me !’’ she cried. 


tears. ‘‘T have been mad, forgive me!” 


The countess would have slipped from her embrace and formally 
her hand, but the Queen held her close and, hiding her own flushe 
against the shoulder of the lady in waiting, proceeded in muffled tones 

‘You say true; you have enemies, you were calumniated. Oh, 
ask me to tell you what they made me believe! 1 was mad, and I put ! 
in slander and malace rather than in the truth of one who had prove: 
love times without number. Ah, you are offended! I have deserved it 

** Your Majesty overwhelms me,’’ said the griifin, very coldly ; 
more than make amends if, when I leave you, | may carry with me st 
assurance of your esteem and friendship.’’ 

‘‘And do you think,’’ cried the Queen, ‘‘that I can ever allow to 
leave me now? No, less than ever now. We shall invent a post for you 
that may be compatible with your married life. © Mr. Spencer must be mac 
to understand that my claims must be considered as well‘as his. You would 
not rob the King of his valuable services ?’’ 

‘*Your Majesty ~”’ 

** Oh, let it be Theresa once again between us, as in the old, sweet days,”’ 
interrupted the Queen. 

‘“Your Majesty knows,’’ repeated Donna Julia, relentlessly, ‘‘ that 1 would 
vive her my life, but she asks here for a sacrifice that is beyond my strength. 
To remain where once I have been suspected is impossible.’’ 

The Queen’s tears gushed out once more. 

‘* You must forgive me,’’ she cried, sobbing like a child ; ‘‘ you must re- 
main, I beg of you to remain. Jutia, I will get the King to ask you 
himself,’’ she went on, with the usual revulsion of generous natures, from 
one extreme to the other. ‘‘ He, at least, never offended you.”’ 


The countess had pushed her counter attack to the very limits of prudence. 
The lost position was recovered. It was time. to accept the terms of peac 

‘*Much as I revere his Majesty,’’ said she, ‘‘ grateful as | must ever 
the condescension he has invariably shown me, could I yield to him what | 
refuse my Queen?’ She paused, then added with a most condescending 
suavity, ‘‘ Theresa !”’ 

And they fell into each other’s arms. 
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‘Yes, yes, you may retire. You want rest, my poor Julia, and I hold, you 
know, to your presence at the concert to-night, when I will myself inform 
his Majesty of your plans and obtain his approval of your marriage.”’ 

She conducted her lady-in-waiting to the door, and Baroness von Melk, 
sitting in the ante-chamber, was a witness to their parting embrace. The 


haroness caught at the same instant a look from the Queen, over the 
countess’ s shoulder, that made her blood run cold. 


To be continued. ) 


A DEFIANCE. 
By WALTER MALONE. 


TOU leave me alone and you wend your way 
With a face as bright as a springtime day, 
And you seem to think, as our pathways part, 
That my name is erased from your careless heart. 
Say to yourself: ‘‘ IT shall soon forget 
We have ever loved, or have even met, 
Though his fervent words may have thrilled me so 
In the beautiful years of the long ago.” 


But you cannot forget how you blushed one day, 
When I held your hand as we went our way, 

And you cannot forget how I kissed your lips 

And you tingled with joy to your finger-tips. 

You cannot forget how the bluebirds sang 

Till the meadows and fields and wildwood rang, 

And we sighed with delight in a dream divine, 

When you knew I was yours and that you were mine. 


And you cannot forget how you loved me then, 

kre I went sad ways through the world of men ; 
How happy we were in the dear dead years 

Ere the dawn-light died in a flood of tears. 

Oh, no! You will sigh for the sweet slain past, 

Its heroic hopes, too brilliant to last, 

When life with her frowns has sullied her smiles 
And sundered us twain by a thousand miles. 


Wherever you go, through the whole wide earth, 
Through gloamings of grief, through mornings of mirth, 
Wherever you go, wherever you bide, 

You shall miss one face, once close by your side. 
Whenever you tread under skies of spring, 

Whenever you hear the autumn winds sing, 

You will sigh for the lover of years of yore, 

Who left with your youth, to return no more. 


Unless you can say that your soul is dead, 

The past forgotten, and memory fled— 

Unless you can say, in sincerest truth, 

You are glad to have lost the glory of youth ; 
Unless you can feel in your innermost heart 

You rejoice when you see life’s summer depart— 
Oh, then, not till then, may your lips declare 
You love me no more, and you do not care 
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S|HE fast thriving town of Aughnadhrin needed a market 
i} house. There was no doubt of that. The seven firkins 
of butter which used to frequent the square on the 

sion of the Tuesday market had during the last 
suddenly gone up to ten. And eleven bags of pot 

and six bags of oats were now exposed for sale, 











formerly there were only nine bags of potatoes al 
bags of oats. Moreover, to keep pace with the increasing demand, a re 
fowl-market had been started, which was weekly thronged by Mrs. Dol 
the Long Bog, with four hens—two muffies, to wit, a marley 


spreckly ; and as she would persist in appraising her birds at 
ha’pencg a head more than the most generous of the inhabitant 
Aughnadhrin wished to give, 
Mrs. Dolan fetched back, market 
after market, her two mutfies, 
the marley and the spreckly— 
thus firmly establishing the fowl- 
market. True, Pathrick Blake, 
of Corabbor, fetched into the 
third fowl-market an eelyun of 
his wife Marg’ets chickens; but 
Mrs. Dolan, rightly aggrieved by 
this attempt at unfair competi- 
tion, heaped upon him such 
bitter reproaches for a ‘low, 
mane, underminin’ villain, who’d 
come an’ fetch in his dhirty 
chickens without any other 
rhyme or raison than to do 
a sthrugglin’ poor woman out of 
her market,’’ that poor Pathrick 
was shamed into quitting the 
town with more speed and a 
lower head than when he came — pyaiun py 
in; and after that Mrs. Dolan Chas. | 
had the entire trade of the fowl- 
market all to herself, the two muflies, and 
the marley and spreckly. 
Anyhow, it was evident that a place of 
the growing importance and commercial 
tl 
house. Everyone from Michael O'Gara, PREFER HIS REQUES 


activity of Aughnadhrin needed a market ‘““"O FATHER TOM, THEN, 
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‘Licensed to Sell Wine, Spirits, XX Porter, and Tobacco for Consump- 
tion on the Premises,’ down to Rory Keenaghan, billposter, newsboy, 
pennyboy, and town fool, saw and admitted this, and said it should 
be remedied. So Michael O’Gara, on a day, leaving Rory Keenaghan 
in charge of the premises, with strict orders to allow all in, but none 
out, till he should return, hied him to Father Tom, and invited his co-opera- 
tion in founding a market house ; and with Father Tom then proceeded to 
enlist for the project Peter Darragh, the postmaster (who sold spools like- 
wise, and ha’penny surprise packets to the rising generation), and Manis 
Loughrey—a rival of Michael's in the tobacco trade, but whose sign did not 
require customers to remain on the premises while they consumed the article. 
And all four, sitting them down in Peter’s little parlor, resolved themselves 
into the Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee, and proposed and 
carried unanimously, ‘‘ That Aughnadhrin do have a market house, same to 
he erected in the Square’’—which square, by the way, was an isosceles tri- 
angle, having its apex opposite Michael O’Gara’s door--—forthwith the 
committee to subscribe as much of the wherewithal as convenient on the fol- 
lowing day, and trust in God for the rest, repaying themselves for the outlay 
by farming the market tolls. And Peter Darragh, who was considered handy 
at the pen, was ordered to send an account of the project and an advertise- 
ment for a contractor to the Dhrimstevlin Universe. And the next issue of the 
Universe came out with a glowing leading article on the phenomenal progress 
of the important inland town of Aughnadhrin, which had at last determined 
upon having a market house all to itself. The article referred in eloquent 
terms to the rapid increase in the supply of butter, corn and potatoes, which 
now poured into its square on Tuesdays ; characterized “the lately estab- 
lished fowl-market’’ as ‘fa most unqualified success,’’ alluded in stately 
periods to the public spirit that animated the breasts of its prominent and 
patriotic citizens and business men—‘‘ their well-beloved soggarth, the Rev. 
Thomas 0’ Rourke, P.P., V.G. ; Peter Darragh, Esy., the genial postmaster ; 
and Messrs. Michael O’Gara, P. L.G., and Manis Loughrey, men whose 
names were household words throughout the length and breadth of the 
parish of Aughnadhrin’’—the Esq. vouchsafed Peter being a quid pro quo 
for the advertisement. There were upward of three dozen copies of that 
issue of the Universe sold in Aughnadhrin, and Peter was kept busy address- 
ing the read copies to the purchasers’ friends in England, Scotland, Austra- 
lia, and the States. 

Many eager contractors called to see ‘the Plan and Specification, which 
might be inspected’’ (so the advertisement in the Universe put it) ‘at Mr. 
Peter Darragh’s Post Office and General Goods Store in Aughnadhrin’’; and 
Peter, with a piece of chalk, drew out for each upon the largest and cleanest 
flag on the floor the aforementioned plan, recited from memory the specifica- 
tion, which, amongst other clauses, stipulated that (a) no tender at a larger 
sum than forty-five pounds should be considered by the committee ; and (b) 
the contractor should, as the work progressed, receive payment to the 
amount of thirty pounds, the balance, if any, to remain due till such time as 
the increased tolls pouring into the committee’s treasury would enable them 
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to discharge the debt. For, thirty pounds was the full paid-up capital 
Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee. This stipulation inva 
gave the contractors pause. They whistled and ‘didn’t know about that,’’ 
and would have to take time to consider it, with the result that Peter Dan 
ragh was left to pine with a plan and specification—of which no rep 
contractor could be induced to relieve him—weighting his breast. The 
committee began descending upon the haunts of contractors in the va 
of bagging one ; and the contractors got to keeping outlooks posted, a1 
ing to their heels when apprised that the committee with Peter and the 
and specification were upon them. And for the six weeks during wh 
Town Improvement Committee were daily hot upon the scent of one or 
contractor, Aughnadhrin was inva highly excited state of mind. At tl 
of six weeks things quieted down to their normal state, for the com 
had successfully laid the toils for Corney Clery, a third-rate mason, wl 
contracted to do the job for the full forty-five pounds—thirty pounds ¢ 
paid in instalments as the work proceeded, and the bhalanee—or, as ¢ 
would persist in terming it, the ‘‘ ‘baliance,’ as soon after as conven 
this last elastic clause, the ingenious production of Peter Darragh, bei 
salt which was put on poor Corney’s tail 
Anyhow, Corney had started the new market house within a week 
and putting on it two masons along with himself, ran it up with much 
Weekly bulletins in the Dhrimstevlin Un/rerse, recording the progress 
kept the eager outside world au courant meanwhile ; as for the Aughna 
world, it stood around Corney, in its shirt sleeves, and carefully w: 
every stone that was laid. And when at length it was completed, and 
opened with a scene of great jubilation and of much speechmaking, in wl 
the Aughnadhrin of that day was compared with the Aughnadhrin of a q 
of acentury before—very much to the disadvantage of the latter—and roseat: 
pictures drawn of the Aughnadhrin which still lay"in the womb of the future 
-some of the more emotional orators being carried so far past themselves by 


the uncontrollable enthusiasm of the occasion as to predict that some now lis- 


tening might yet live to see a pig fair and a flax-market “ flourishing and surg 
ing’’—these were Peter Darragh’s words—‘‘ around this spacious, handsome 
and noble edifice.’’ Corney Clery would have been the hero of the oceasion, 
only that, at an early stage of the proceedings, he succumbed to the enr 
tured approbations of Aughnadhrin meted out to him in liquid form, and 
was sleeping the sleep of the happy what time the rafters of the market 
house dinnled to the thunder-claps of applause which the mention of hi 


ap- 


name evoked. But it was in the subsequent issue of the Universe that praise 
of ‘* the respected and capable architect and contractor, Mr. Cornelius 
O’Clery,’’ was w rought to its highest pitch. Here, in a three column artic! 
on the new market house, tracing the history of the project from conception 
to completion, and awarding due share of credit to Rev. Thomas O’ Rourke, 
P. P., V. G., Peter Darragh, Esq., and Messrs. Michael O’Gara and Manis 
Loughrey, and the industrious and enterprising citizens of Aughnadhrin 
(making special complimentary reference to those who advertised 
Universe), there was given a detailed biographical notice of Corney, who 
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shown to be a direct descendant of ‘‘the famous Goban-tsaoir, who built 

“ those lasting national monuments, the Round Towers of Ireland,’’ incident- 
ally mentioning that ‘‘the learned and indefatigable Michael O’Clery, the 
chief compiler of that marvelous and stupendous work, the wonder alike of 
his own age and of this our enlightened nineteenth century, ‘The Annals of 
Ireland,’ and who flourished 300 years before, had the honor to belong to 
the same branch of the ancient and illustrious O’Clery family that has pro- 
duced our contemporary, of whom we are all so creditably vain—Mr. Corne- 
lius O’Clery.’’ There were forty-one copies of the Dhrimstevlin Universe 
sent to Aughnadhrin by special carrier on Friday afternoon; yet when 
Johnnie the Joker's little son, Phaudien, from Mullinacroish, came in for a 
copy on Sunday morning, there wasn’t a single one to be got for love, 
money or duck-egys. 


' During those exciting days, Corney had neither time nor inclination to 


’ bother about that ‘‘ balianee’’ which was to be paid, in terms of the 


contract, ‘fas soon as convenient.’’ But in the course of a few weeks, the 
enthusiasm naturally cooling and the rhetoric of the 


Unirerse beginning to be forgotten, Corney found him- 











self gradually subsiding to his usual 
level in the social scale of Aughna- 
dhrin, and the hard facts of exist- 
ence again asserting the nselves, and 
so it dawned upon him shat he stood 
very much in need of his ‘‘ baliance.”’ 

To Father Tom, then, he went, to 
prefer his request ; and Father Tom 
referred him to Manis Loughrey, 
who referred him to Michael 
QO’ Gara, who referred him to Peter 
Darragh, who told Corney that it 
wasn’t yet convenient to pay him 
his ‘* baliance,’’ and that he must 
wait till the receipt of market tolls 
(which were now sure, Peter said, to 





flow into the committee’s exchequer 
at a phenomenal rate), would place 
them in a position to square with 
him. But as Corney had, during 
the weeks of the excitement, been 
living quite rapidly, he was _par- 
ticularly low in funds, and the live- 
horse - and - you'll - get - oats theory 
1 ye didn’t recommend itself to him. So 
= day after day, then, Corney tramped 
the weary round of the committee, 


‘** LL HOULD THEM THERE,’’ CORNEY SAID, ‘ ‘TILL 


THEY PAY ME MY ‘BALIANCE.’”’ soliciting, wheedling and threaten- 
Drawn by Chas. Grunwald. ing, but all to no purpose. The 
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contract said (they pointed out to him) the balance was to be paid ‘‘as 
soon as convenient’’; it wasn’t yet convenient, and he must abide by the 
contract. In the course of a few months they would, in all probability, dis- 
charge the debt. Corney thereupon went around the town storming at the 
attitude of the committee, and to every person he met relieving his mind of 
very forcible language on the subject. Corney’s ‘‘ baliance,’’ then, about 
which he was crying out day and daily, became the great joke in Aughna 
dhrin ; and whenever Corney was met, and by whomsoever encountered, 
the first question invariably was : ‘‘ Well, Corney, have ye got yer ‘ balianc: 
yet?’ And for three good weeks Aughnadhrin had to hold its sides every 
time the rare joke about Corney Clery’s ‘‘ baliance’’ cropped up ; and as it 
cropped up on the average some hundreds of times per diem, it may well bi 
guessed that Aughnadhrin’s ticklesome sides were aching sorely. 

The question was asked Corney for the last time on a Saturday night about 
this period. If was at Morris Maloney’s bar. Corney had lounged in, in his 
usual listless fashion, and ordered a pint of porter, which Grace Anne was 
serving to him. One of a group of five or six townsmen, who had turned in 
to drink good luck to a new horse beast Micky Dunnien had just bought, 
observing Corney, promptly seized the opportunity to give his fellows a free 
laugh, so he said: ‘‘ Hilloa, Corney Clery ! is that you? Corney, any word 
of yer ‘ baliance’ yet ?”’ 

All laughed heartily. 

‘* Well,’’? Corney said, in his usual slow fashion, ‘‘I haven’t got the 
‘baliance’ yet, exactly.”’ 

There was another hilarious outburst at the foolish hopefulness of poor 
Corney’s exactly. 

‘* But,’? he went on, when the laugh was over, ‘‘ ? ve got the committee, 
an’ they’re worth the ‘ baliance’ any day.”’ 

‘* What !”’ 

Corney was taking a long and refreshing shlug out of his pint, and when 
he had finished he wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, and, for the 
information of the astonished ones, repeated in the same casual fashion that 
he ‘* had got the committee, and held them for the ‘ baliance’.’’ 

‘*Where? How, Corney? Where have ye got them ?”’ 

‘Och, Pve got them in the market house. I tuk them down to show 
them somethin’ I was goin’ to remedy inside; an’ when I had them in 
Father Tom an’ the other three—I av coorse turned the kay upon them.”’ 
Here Corney exhibited a large key, which he fished up out of one of his 
pockets. His auditors gazed, open-mouthed, at the circumstantial evidence. 
‘“‘T'll hould them there,’’? Corney said, ‘‘ till they pay me my ‘ balianc 
I'll let them go then.’’? Corney added this last clause in the tone of one who 
was making a generous and unexpected concession. 

Corney’s audience waited not any longer. They dashed out, and sped down 
the street toward the square. Corney sauntered after them. 

When they reached the square their numbers were prodigiously swelled. 
There were many noises emanating from the new market house. The door 
was getting a mighty thumping from inside, and just then a skylight was 
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burst open and, by the light of the moon, Peter Darragh’s bald head was 
seen protruding. 

‘‘Where’s that scoundhril, Clery ?’ Peter shouted, in a voice husky with 
passion. ‘* Where’s the scoundhril? Get him to open the doore an’ let out 
his reverence an’ the committee, an’ be quick about it, or he'll be d——d 
sorry for it!’ 

The door, too, was still being thumped, and the barred windows rattled at. 
Never before was garrison half so eager to evacuate a stronghold. 

‘*Tell his raverence he'll get out, and yous’ll get out, when yez pay 
me over me ‘ baliance’,’’ Corney said, from the outskirts of the crowd. 

The crowd did not like to laugh aloud, lest Father Tom should hear them, 
and they knew he must be enraged enough just then. The restraint they 
exercised was amazing. 

‘*Tell Corney Clery I want him,’’ Father Tom shouted through the 
keyhole. 

Corney was led forward. 

‘* Well, yer raverence, what might ye be afther wantin’ with me?’’ Corney 
inquired. 

‘‘(Qpen the door instantly, Corney Clery !”’ 

‘‘T’]l open the doore, yer raverence, the minnit I’m paid down me 
‘baliance ’.’’ 

‘*Open the door, Corney Clery !”’ 

‘““Gi’ me me ‘ baliance’, Father Tom.’’ 

‘*Oh, oh! a nice way, this, for you, Corney Clery, to handle your priest.’’ 

‘* An’ a nice way, this (be the laive o’ yer coat), for you, Father Tom, to 
han’le yer conthractor.’’ 

‘*Corney Clery, I'll make ye feel the weight o’ my staff.” 

‘‘ Father Tom, I’m afeerd ye’re on the wrong side o’ the doore for that.”’ 

‘* Upon my solemn word, Clery, when I get out of this ll make you hop 
to a tune ye didn’t call for.’’ 

‘* Ay—when ye get out, yer raverence. When the sky falls, too, we'll all 
catch larks.”’ 

‘Will you, sir, or will you not, open the door ?”’ 

‘* Yis, Father Tom, I'll open the door—sartintly —the minnit me ‘ haliance’ 
is ped down ti me.’’, 

‘‘ What—ye villain ! is it to keep the parish priest of Aughnadhrin forcibly 
imprisoned here ye would ?”’ 

‘* Ay, it is—or if ye wor parish bishop either, or primate iv Armagh, ye’ll 
not get out i’ there till I get my ‘ baliance’.”’ 

‘*Corney Clery, take you my word for it that when I’m free I'll lose little 
time making up for all the thrashin’s your mother forgot to give you.”’ 

‘* But when you’re free, yer raverence, Plt have me ‘baliance’ in me 
pocket, an’ then I'll not feel yer thrashin’.”’ 

‘Don’t you forget, Clery ; [ll owe ye for this.’ 

‘‘Throth an’, Father Tom, if ye be as bad pay about that as ye war about 
the conthractin’, ll not grudge ye ti owe me twicet as much i’ the same 
sort,”’ 


’ 





SHE COUNTED DOWN INTO CORNEY’S HORNY (AND NOT VIRGIN-WHITE) PALM | 
GOLD SOVEREIGNS—THE AMOUNT IN FULL OF HIS ‘ BALIANCE.’ ”’ 


Diawn by Chas. Grunwald 
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In despair, Father Tom had to give Corney up. And then Peter Darragh 
began at him from the skylight ; but, in answering Peter, Corney put much 
less restraint upon his tongue, with the result that, after a ten minutes’ sharp 
passage at arms, which was boisterously enjoyed by the multitude, poor 
Peter withdrew his bald head, covered with insult, ignominy and defeat. 

A council of war was then held within. The garrison agreed to capitulate, 
and Peter Darragh conveyed the intelligence to Corney through the keyhole. 
By Peter’s request, a messenger was despatched to tell Mrs. Darragh to come 
with all possible haste, and fetch the bank with her. 

Mrs. Darragh, in a state of great mental distress, quickly arrived on the 
scene, the bank with her, as requested (which bank was an ancient stocking 
of her mother’s), out of which she counted down into Corney’s horny (and 
not virgin-white) palm fifteen gold sovereigns—the amount in full of his 
‘* baliance ’’—got possession of the key, and restored to the world again, and 


.to freedom, four irate men—that public-spirited group which rejoiced in the 


proud title of the Aughnadhrin Town Improvement Committee. 

The assembled townspeople itched to give them a welcoming cheer, but, 
observing the business-like grip in which Father Tom held his staff, they 
concluded to repress their enthusiasm. Perhaps it was as well. 








A RHAPSODY. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


TRUCE to weeping, 
I To idle tears! 


All life is aching 
With hope, and waking 
The new-born years, 


Love may be folly— 
Thank God for it! 
What utter gladness 
Is free of madness, 
What heavenly wit 
Of melancholy ? 

We hide our hearts, 


And Love goes reaping. 
What if we fail, 


Or grope in dream ? We mask our brains, 


Come storm and gale, 
Life is supreme, 

And Time holds fast 
To what shall last ; 
Yes, Time shall be 
Love’s devotee. 
Patience, my soul— 

I see a goal 


Like some sweet star, 
Shining afar. 

Ah! would that all 
Migit see as I 

Then Life should call 
And Love reply. 


And all our arts 

Are strifes and strains. 
Few, few can trace 
Truth in the face, 
And few rejoice 
With clarion voice. 
Oh! I would be 
Forever *free— 

Free as if wings 
Were human things; 
As if the days 

Were wholly mine, 
To choose my ways 
To seem Divine. 
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THE FILIPINOS CIVILIZED ? 





By FELIPE AGONCILL« i 
] HEN the Spaniards arrived at what are now 
\\ called the Philippine Islands, in the early 
part.of the sixteenth century, the native 
population was composed of various races. 
The Arabs held supreme control of the masts 
of all the islands. The Spaniards called them 
‘*\Noros’’ (Moors), because tliey were Mol] me 
dans in their religious creed. They dress like 4 
the Arabs in Spain and elsewhere, and they car- 
ried to the South Seas, together with their 
manners and customs in general, their political 
institutions and laws based on the Koran. 
FELIPE AGONCILLO, Spain was at that very time engaged the 
task of expelling the Arabs from the Peninsula, and now she found herself 
confronted with them once more in the far East. 
Every industry, all progress, of Spain at that period was the work of the 
Mussulman, or Saracen ; and although in Europe the Inquisition was busy in : 
the extermination of that brave race, it is worthy of note that the Spanish 
Government, at the outset of their colonization, refrained from such policy 
in the Philippines. 
Lanandola, the Sultan, the supreme monarch of the islands, lived at Pam- 
“4 panga, in Luzon. The Rajah Matanda was the chieftain of Tondo, the 
principal islet at the mouth of the River Pasig, in the now-called Manila Bay, : 
; and Soliman was the chief of Malabon and Navotas, two other islets at the 
§ mouth of the same river. The Arab invasion of the islands, as far as n be 
ascertained, dates from the end of the eleventh century. They went from 
; Malacca to Sumatra and Java, then to Borneo, Palawan (Paragu and ‘ 


Mindanao, passed from Bisayas to Luzon and Formosa, and joined the other 

branch of their invincible invasion on the coasts of the continent of Asia, af 

Canton and Amoy. In this way the China, Celebes and Mindoro Seas became 

de facto three Arab dominions, comprising all the islands and islets therein. 

The Arabs brought with them all their industries, commercial ent rprise, 

and spirit of progress. a 
There was also in the Philippines a great number of Chinese, engaged both 

as retail merchants and as agricultural laborers, who were principally settled 

in the small islands of Binondo and Parian, also situated at the mouth of the 

River Pasig. 


The Japanese were in the largest number in the island of Luzon, and were 
established in the provinces of Quiapo, Quiotan and Sampaloc, on the right 


hank of the Pasig, and in those of Nactajan and Dilao, on the left of the sam 
river. They were also to be found in Bulacan, Pangasinan (Bay Lacoon 
Batangas, Cavité, Tayabas and Bataan. The Japanese were not a gov 
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element, but an industrial, artistic, commercial and educated population, 
who confined themselves to such sphere, and accepted the political insti- 
tutions as well as adopted the language of the country. Influential Japanese 
used to visit the Philippines in the winter season, and many took refuge there 
during troublous times at home, when political revolutions forced them to 
exile or emigration. 

Some Indian (Hindoo) emigrants settled in Ilocos, and mingled with Chi- 
nese from the Canton, Fokien and Shanghai districts. 

Tonkin, Cambodia, Siam, Sumatra, Malaeca, New Guinea and the Hebrides 
contributed also their quota toward the contingent of the working and pro- 
ductive immigrant population of the Philippines. 

Populated by all these mixed elements,-Luzon, the principal seat of 
political government, became the centre of the trade of the far East, and a 
conglomeration of varied industries and civilizations. 

Thanks to these immigrants, the people learned to work with some degree 
of skill the rich iron mines of Angat, Camachin and San Miguel, in Bulacan, 
Luzon ; the equally rich copper mines of Mamacan and Mancayan, in Ilocos ; 
the gold quartz and other formations of Paracale and Manbulao, in Camar- 
ines ; the washings of gold of Gapan, Misamis, Surigao, Cebu, Iloilo, Masbate, 
Caraga, and other rivers and streams of Luzon, Mindanao and Bisayas ; the 
sulphur, silver and lead deposits of Antigua, and the quicksilver of Capiz, 
and in Namaspacan, in Ilocos. 

The inhabitants were not accustomed to go naked, but were, on the con- 
trary, even well-dressed, in cotton, silk, pineapple-fibre and Manila hemp 
(whaca) stuffs of their own make, the native names for which were coyote, 
sinamay, jusi, gingon, gquinaras, patadion and cambong. These stuffs were also 
exported abroad in Jarge quantities. Father St. Augustin mentions that the 
manufacture of cotton stockings for exportation was very extensive. 

They had their foundries for casting iron and brass in Bulacan, Pangasinan, 
Ilocos and Manila, for making guns (/antacas), many of which were imported 
by Spain and America; superb swords (kampilan and kris); cutlasses or 
machetes (bolus), lances, daggers, harrows (panak), knives (sundajan), kitchen 
utensils, and all their agricultural implements. They still keep up their 
ancient fame as silversmiths and goldsmiths. They had their own powder 
factories. Their potteries and brick manufactories were widely established. 
They were accomplished sculptors and molders, and turned out beautiful 
and most artistic furniture of the finest workmanship. 

Their agriculture was intelligently and scientifically conducted. 

They had their special writing, with two alphabets, and used papei 
imported from China and Japan. 

In short, the Spaniards found the Filipinos enlightened and in an advanced 
condition of civilization, not so very far behind their own, which may be 
readily understood when the influence of the Arabs or Moors in Spanish 
civilization is taken into consideration. 

To confirm this statement, the reader has only to refer to the ‘‘ Succeses de 
las Islas Filipinas,’’ by Antonio de Morga, the first governor and captain- 
general of the Philippines, translated into English by Lord Stanley of Alderley, 
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‘*Historio de las Islas Filipinas,’? by Father San August 


London ; 
Martinez Zuniga; *‘ Memorias Historicas y Estadisticas de Filipinas, 
Diaz Arenas; ‘‘ Los Alfabetos Filipinos,’ by T. Pardo de Tavera 
Antigua Civilizacion Tagala,’’ by P. A. Paterno; and the 
grafico, Topografico, Estadistico, Historico, Religioso de Filipin : 


ec 


sta 


Father Félix de Huerta. 

In consequence of their advanced civilized condition, Miguel de | 
the first colonizing Spaniard in the Philippines, respected the nativ: 
tions and authorities. He only changed some of the names and titles 
civil and political officials and. functionaries, at the same time maint 
their powers and jurisdictions. 

When the first settlers strove to establish slavery, and exact taxes 


NATIVE ALLEGORICAL FIGURE, SYMBOLIZING THE (INDEPENDENCE OF THE PIILIP! 
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tithes, and the natives protested, and fought for their freedom and rights, 
Legazpi and the King of Spain placed themselves on the side of the natives 
and severely punished the oppressors. 

Philip II. of Spain, the Bloodthirsty, perceived at once that the Filipinos 
were a just, brave and gentle race, easily to be subjected by good treatment 
and equitable laws, but, at the same time, extremely zealous in uphold- 
ing their rights ; and he strongly recommended and ordered that they should 
be treated pacifically. This Spanish monarch, himself pitiless, burning and 
killing, through the medium of the Inquisition, a large part of the European 
Spanish population, decreed that the religious beliefs of the Filipinos should 
be respected. 

‘*Teach them, discuss with them, convince them,”’ he said, ‘‘ but never 
impose on them any religious principles by force or fear.’’ 

These were his words, full of significance, because they show that, by the 
reports he had received, he knew that these people were in a position to dis- 
cuss and be convinced. And so it proved. Public discussions of religious 
matters were carried on between the Spanish Catholic priests and the native 
potentates (panditas), and the conversion of the latter to the Christian faith 
was the result of such polemics (bicharas). Paterno, in ‘iis ‘Antigua Civiliza- 
cion Tagala,”’ proves in the most complete manner that the native language 
contains all the words and phrases necessary to enunciate and explain every 
Christian doctrine and mystery. 

The Spaniards not only respected and sanctioned the native political and 
social institutions, but they found the natives apt to submit to and be ruled 
by the Spanish laws and judicial organization and procedure. From the 
very beginning they intrusted the jurisdiction and the judgeships to the prom- 
inent and more enlightened natives. 

The Spanish municipal system was also established in the islands. They 
created four Spanish municipalities: those of Cebu and Manila in 1571; 
Fernandina, Ilocos, 1574; and Nueva Caseres, 1579; which, however, with 
the exception of that of Manila, were suppressed in the following sentury, and 
only recently re-established as an imperative requirement. 

Legazpi thought that the ties between Spain and the Philippines could 
only be made effective and consistent by mutual regard and consideration ; 
and more especially by the identity and unity of their civilized life. With 
this idea, he recommended that natives should be ordained and become 
Catholic priests. The Archbishopric of Manila (1580), and the Suffragan 
Bishoprics of Nueva Segovia (1598), Nueva Caseres (1599), and subsequently 
lloilo (1865), were created ; and the monasteries of the Orders of San Augus- 
tin (1569), St. Francis (1577), San Ignatius (1581), San Domingo (1590), 
St. Juan de Dios (1596), and San Nicholas (Carmelites, 1606), were authorized 
in the islands. 

By the foundation of the five bishoprics, the ordination of the natives 
became imperative, and they were intrusted with the parish and cathedral 
duties, the chaplainship of the army and navy, the ecclesiastical judgeships, 
and all the offices of the Roman Catholic Church, which duties they dis- 
charged with intelligence, dignity, reverence, virtue and tact. 
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FILIPINO LADY OF MANILA, 


- 


Their admission into the before-mentioned monasteries was recommended 
by the first European Spanish settlers. The first native who became a monk 
(Franciscan) was ordained in 1585; that is to say, only fourteen years after 


the occupation of. Manila by Legazpi. The name of this native was Francisco 
Trujillo. He was born in Pagsanjan ( Bay Lacoon), and he was honored 
with the appointment of parish priest or rector of his native district. His 
evangelical work brought to Christendom thousands of converts. 


The other five religious orders followed the example, and their influence 


waxed greater and greater. The native friars extended in numbers, and soon 
the greater part of the inhabitants of the islands became Christian civilizees. 
The work of these orders, joined in their zeal to those of the secular priests, 


ordained as their own clergy by the bishops, bore the best possible results for 
the community. 
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The European members of the orders were very far from being the best seed 
in the Christian fields. They merely looked to the material side, and were 
constantly at varidnce with the archbishops and bishops, and also with the 
civil, political and military authorities. They finally succeeded in making 
the Spanish name and influence in the far East odious and obnoxious, and 
the people of the powerful Western country who were at first admitted in that 
region as a civilized and spiritual blessing, were everywhere spurned, and 
their influence repudiated and sphere of action restricted. Japan, China, 
Corea, Tonkin, Siam, Malacca and Cambodia asked for the friendship and 
protection of Spain, when her people first came to Manila ; but not long after, 
owing to the rapacity, fanaticism and quarrelsome tendencies of their friars 
or pretended missionaries, they were banished from all these nations, and 
their very name considered as that of a despicable enemy. 

The native section of these orders invariably disapproved of the conduct 
and proceedings of their fellow European Spanish members, and never inter- 
fered in such quarrels, thus leaving to the European section all the responsibil- 
ity and blame. This was the motive of the closing of the monasteries to the 
native flock ; but when the last native friar disappeared in the present century, 
the influence of these orders commenced to wane and became dangerous for 
the publie safety in the islands. 

Such was the intelligence, shrewdness and advancement of the Filipinos 
upon the arrival of the Spaniards that tlie Jesuits considered it advisable to 
open in Manila, in 1582, a college for the higher education of natives. A 
generous Spaniard, named Guerrero, endowed the College and University 
of St. Joseph, which he entrusted to the care and tuition of the Order 
of St. Ignatius in 1601. The first Bishop of Manila, the Very Reverend 
ldomingo Salazar, bequeathed his property for the endowment of a college in 
Manila for the tuition of boys ; and the first archbishop, the Most Reverend 
Miguel de Benavides, founded and endowed the University of San Tomas, in 
Manila, in 1608, for the higher education of the youth of the islands, without 
distinction of races. 

The College of San Juan de Latran was also established and endowed for 
the secondary and higher education of the natives, in 1620. 

In each of the five dioceses the prelates founded their respective seminaries, 
to which outsiders jere admitted, and where regular courses of secondary 
education and divinity were given. . 

In the monasteries already mentioned, a certain number of young people 
were admitted, who, for the sake of educational advantages, consented to act 
as secretaries and servants to the friars, as likewise those who became sacris- 
tans and choristers. 


In the province of Pagsanjan, a school of music and singing, and a work- 
shop of European musical instruments, were established in 1592. 

In succession, there were founded lately in Manila, a public school of 
medicine, one of pharmacy, and one of arts and sciences; a school of 
drawing and painting, one of naval study, one of commerce, a municipal 
athenzeum, a cathedral chorister school of music, a military academy, and a 
school of botany and agriculture, with a botanical garden. At the same time, 
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in the five convents there were classes of singing and music for the choristers. 
A college of preceptors, or normal school, whose students subsequently be- 
came masters of the board schools, was entrusted to the care and tuition of 
the Jesuits. In Pampanga, also, there is a high school for boys. 

For the education of girls, the following colleges were founded and endowed 
in Manila: Santa Potenciana, Santa Ysabel, Santa Rosa, Santa Catalina, La 
Compania, St. Sebestian of Calumpan, La Mandaloyan, La Asuncion and 
Looban College ; the Santa Ysabel, in Camarines, and the Pasig College, in 
the town of Pasig, both in Luzon. There is one school for midwives, 
attached to the school of medicine, under the supervision of the Dominican 
friars. The municipal college for governesses in Manila is supported by the 
municipality. In every town board schools for boys and girls exist, in pro- 
portion to the number of inhabitants. 

Primary instruction is widely extended—so much so, that no less than 
sixty-two per cent. of the natives read and write. 

In addition to all the public schools there are many private colleges and 
schobls for boys and girls. All the young people, and especially the boys, 
belonging to well-to-do families residing in the other islands, go to Manila to 
study the arts or learn a profession. Among the natives, to be ignorant and 
uneducated is a shameful condition of degradation. 

The teaching of the Spanish language, however, has been limited to certain 
classes, by reason of the erroneous prejudice of the friars, who opposed it. 
The learning of foreign languages was almost absolutely forbidden up to the 
last ten years, but now English, French, German and Japanese are cultivated. 

The sons of the rich families began to go to Spain in 1854. The Azcarraga 
family were the first, followed by the Vizmanos, Regidor, Enriquez and 
various others, and in 1872 an invasion of Filipino students peopled the 
universities of Salamanca, Seville, Barcelona, Valencia and Madrid, the mili- 
tary schools, and other public and private institutions of Spain. 

Many family scions, such. as Cembrano and Carbajal, went to Boston to 
learn commerce about 1856, but as the Spanish authorities looked with distrust 
on such young men when they returned home, the exodus turned to India, 
Singapore and Hong Kong, and later to Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland and Belgium. ° 

The Spanish authorities began to persecute the Filipino students in Spain, 
in consequence of which emigration to Spain ceased in 1894, and the young 
men turned to Japan. 

At the commencement of the Spanish colonization the male student popu- 
lation of the universities and colleges for the arts and professions soon 
amounted to not less than five thousand, which number has now been 


’ 


increased to about twenty thousand a year. The average of those who have 
gone to Europe and elsewhere abroad to study has been, since 1872, about 
two hundred yearly. The girls attending the high schools may be estimated 


at an average of eight hundred a year, at a minimum. 

At the University of St. Thomas, founded in 1608 in the city of Manila, 
and where are taught philosophy, theology, law, theological law, medicine, 
pharmacy, book-keeping and agriculture, the degrees of bachelor of arts and 


{ 
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doctor of philosophy, theology, law, medicine and pharmacy are conferred. 
In the department of medicine it has a section for midwives and a section for 
practitioners. 

There are conciliar seminaries at Manila, Cebu, Jalo, Neuva Caseres and 
Vigan, in which are taught the dogmatic and moral theology of an ecclesias- 
tical career, whose duties are defined. 

In the college of San Juan de Latran, in Manila, students proceed from 
the secondary instruction to a fourth course, 

The Municipal Academy in Manila is under the direction of the Jesuit 
fathers. There are taught Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, grammar and rep- 
resentative literature, including the classic poetry, natural and universal 
history, arithmetic, algebra, book-keeping, commercial law, commercial 
geology, geometry, trigonometry, physics and chemistry, topography, ele- 
mental and fundamental philosophy, machinery and agriculture, besides 





ieciastaiitiens music, painting, 


| physical culture 

and athletic arts, 
conferring the 
degrees of bach- 





elor of arts, 
commercial ex- 
pert and = ma- 
chinist. 

In the State of 
Degupan there is 
the Alberto Mag- 
na college of 
secondary in- 
struction. A 
similar college 
exists in the 
State of Linge- 
yen, and others 





in the important 
towns of the 
Philippine Arch- 
ipelago, directed 
by natives of the 
country. 

The normal 
school is under 
the direction of 
the Jesuit  fa- 
thers, and was 
founded Decem- 
ber 29th, 1863. 


CHURCH OF SAN SEBASTIANO, MANILA. Its instruction 
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OLD CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, MANILA, 


comprises two grades—the elementary and the superior. The elementary is 
divided into three courses, and the superior into four, giving the titles of 
superior and elementary teacher. A title can also be obtained of assistant 
primary instructor, with its special examination four times a year. Those 
who obtain such titles are the teachers who direct the primary instruction in 
the colleges. 

Altogether, the Philippine Archipelago has more than 2,167 schools of 
primary instruction for children of both sexes, having two schools in each 
town in which there are 5,000 inhabitants. The towns whose inhabitants 
amount to 10,000 have three schools. One school of each class is provided 
for every 6,000 inhabitants. Besides these official schools of primary in- 
struction, there are many others directed by private persons, and which are 
not supported by the government. 

There is a technical training school in Manila, one in Iloilo, and one fn 
Bacolor. In these schools are taught cabinet work, silversmithing, lock- 
smithing, lithography, carpentering, machinery, decorating, sculpture, politi- 
cal economy, commercial law, bookkeeping, and commercial correspondence, 
French and English ; and there is one superior college for painting, sculpture 
and engraving. There is also a college of commercial exports in Manila, and 
a nautical school, as well as a superior school of agriculture. Ten model farms 
and a meteorological observatory are conducted in other provinces, together 
with a service of geological studies, a botanical garden and museum, a 
laboratory and military academy, and a school of telegraphy. 

Manila has a girls’ school (La Ascuncion) of elementary and superior 
branches, directed by French, English and Spanish mothers, which teaches 
French, English, literature, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, topography, 
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physics, geology, universal history, geography, designing, music, dress- 
making and needle-works The capital has, besides, a municipal school of 
primary instruction, and the following colleges : Santa Ysabel, Santa Catalina, 
La Concordia, Santa Rosa de la Compania, San Sebastian de Calumpan, 
Mandaloyan de la Looban, a Hospital of San Jose and an Asylum of St. 
Vincent de Paul, all of which are places of instruction for children. There 
are other elementary, superior and normal schools, including Santa Ysabel, in 
the State of Camarines ; a similar institution in Pasig, another in Vigan, and 
another in Jaro. 

The Filipino women are on the same educational plane as the men. 

The emigration of Filipinos to Europe to extend their knowledge has in- 
creased yearly since the opening of the Suez Canal. The entire conduct of 
the civilization of the Philippines, as well as the local authorities, are in 
the hands of the Filipinos themselves. They also had charge of the public 
offices of the government during the last century. 

The Philippine people only comprehend their independence as assurance 
of their continued progress and general good standing among the world’s 
civilized races. 

I venture to summarize as follows the arguments I have presented in detail 
elsewhere, in favor of the independence of the Philippine Republic : 

1. The United States not having received from the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands authority to pass laws affecting them, its legislation as to 
their welfare possesses no binding force as against my people. 

2. American authorities elsewhere cited demonstrate that the Philippine 
revolution was never more threatening than immediately before the breaking 
out of the Spanish-American war, five thousand revolutionists being encamped 
near Manila three weeks before the American declaration of war, this army 
acting (though he was personally absent) under the direction of General . 
Aguinaldo, in whom the consular representatives of the United States reposed 
the highest confidence. 

3. The purpose of the revolution was independence, and, understanding 
this, the United States encouraged the revolutionists to believe their desires 
would attain fruition. This has been shown by citations from the archives 
of the State Department. 

1. The Philippine Republic was entitled to receive from the United States 
recognition as an independent nation before the signing of the protocol with 
Spain, that government knowing that Philippine independence had been 
proclaimed in June, a government de facto and de jure established, laws pro- 
mulgated, and Spain’s further domination impossible, being acquainted with 
all these facts immediately upon their transpiring, through documents and 
written reports submitted to it by its officers. 

5. The American Government has had in its possession for months evidence 
of the actual independence of the Filipinos. 

6. Spain could not deliver possession of the Philippines to the United States, 
being herself ousted by their people. In fact, at the present moment the 
United States holds only one entrenched camp, controlling 143 square miles, 
with 300,000 people, while the Philippine Republic represents the destinies 
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CONVENT AT CAVITE, WHERE AGUINALDO WAS PROCLAIMED PRESIDENT OF 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLI JUNE, 1808) 


of nearly 10,000,000 souls, scattered over an area approaching 200,000 square 
miles. 

7. Spain having no possession (except minor garrison posts), and no right 
of possession in the Philippines, could confer no right to control ther 

8. American purchase of public buildings, etc., in the Philippine Islands 
was ineffective, because the islands, having been lost by Spain to the Philip- 


pine Republic, the last named government had already by conquest acquired 
public property. 
9. Secretaries of State of the United States of America (including Mr. 


Jefferson and Mr. Pinckney) have denied the right of an ally of America to 
acquire by conquest from Great Britain any American territory while America 
was struggling for independence. The United States Supreme Court has sus- 
tained this view. We deny similarly the right of the United States to 
acquire Philippine territory by cession from Spain while the Filipinos. were 
yet at war with that power. 

10. From the foregoing, it would seem to follow that the recognition of the 
first Republic of Asia by the greatest Republic of America would be consonant 
with right, justice and precedent. 

I cannot close these notes without taking occasion to express once mor the 
gratitude felt by my countrymen toward the Americans, for the assistance 
rendered them in the attainment of their liberty, and their strong desire in 
every way, less than their effacement as a nation, to give practical expression 
to this gratitude ; and further to hope that as self-respecting nations the bonds 
of friendship between the two may grow stronger with the passage of years. 


Belper. Agr —ice 











BE THOU CONTENT. 


By Ratcy Hustep BELL. 


pe land that rolls from sea to sea— 
4 


Prairies fringed with palm and pine— 
Where mountains mingle mightily 


In clasp of ice and kiss of vine; 


Broad seas of meadow, daisy-starred, 

And winding vales caressed by streams, 
And timid plats of dank green sward 

That yearn for children’s happy dreams ; 


©, peaceful land from tide to tide 

Q, home for millions yet unborn! 
QO, what would you of ocean wide, 

And what would you of bugle-horn? 


United States! war-won, and made 
Of internecine strife and tears 
One blood, one flag, one damask-blade, 


One comrade-hope to greet the years. 


Keep thou, O land, within thy shores! 
Put thou the kingly crown aside ; 
fare thou the blade our fathers wore 


To guard thine own where thine abide! 


Thou hast no need for navies strong- 
No need for martial captains bold ; 
Thy strength resides in plowman’s song 


Far more than all thy yellow gold! 


; 
Smite not the lowly ones that raise 

Their swarthy hands in Freedom’s namie! 
Think not that holy ones wil! praise 


Thy creed of might and shameless shame! 


The puny glory won of tears 
From gory crimes of war and death 
Are dead to praise thro’ all the years, 
And damned by honor’s latest breath. 


Then sheathe thy blade from tropic isles, 
And let the unlearned heroes hold 
Dominion over far-sea smiles, 
In homes of peace bought with thy gold! 

















THE BEGGAR’S ANGEL. 


By IsABEL DARLING, 


E seemed but soul and hand—this man of whom we write—a soul pos- 
sessed by one consuming longing to express a lovely vision that never 


gave its place to others, day or night; anda hand that grew mor 


skillful year by year, yet never finished what it had begun, and unweariedly 
began again its one unending task. 


Once he was not these. He was merely body—one of the swarming lazza- 
roni that lounged about Naples’s shady corners in the summer, and huddled 
in more sunny nooks in winter, when the chill wind blew across the bay. 


But, unlike most of them, he never begged of passing foreigners, who gazed 
curiously or glanced impatiently. He never seemed to think it worth his 
while to beg, but the sight of one who apparently needed all things, yet asked 
for none, had been sufficient to arouse an interest that grew to admiration at 


nearer view of his great, dark eves, his delicate lips and tumbled heap of 
hair. 
He belonged—if he could be said to belong anywhere—in the old, or eastern 


town, with its narrow streets, its great high buildings and its splendid Via di 
Toledo ; but sometimes, as he had grown older, he wandered down the broad 


and curving quay, past the row of palaces that overlooked him from the one 
side, and the myrtle, olive and acacia groves, the sparkling fountains and the 
silent statues in the pleasure-grounds of the Villa Reale upon the other hand 

past them all and out to where the waters of the bay lay silent against the 


shore. He did not go to fish nor watch the fishermen, to sail nor watch the 
boatmen ; only to lie there in the sun and hear the waves softly gurgle and 
splash hour after hour, too thoroughly contented to grow weary of its mo- 
notony. 

One day, while still but a youth, he had sat with closed eyes, leaning 
against a pillar of San Gennaro’s noble front. The beautiful doors were open, 
and the doorways thronged with devout and curious attendants at the annual 
festival when the miracle of the phials is reproduced. He liked to sten tg 
the music, and, besides, some of these many people might drop a little gift 
beside him. 


Suddenly the fragrance of violets was all about him, and a soft voice said, 
‘* Poor boy ! is ’ou so sick ?’? Then he looked up, and a tiny child, with eves 
like the sky at evening and curls like the morning sunshine, stood on the 
steps above him looking down. When he opened his eyes and shook his head 
without understanding the words, she loosened the bunch of violets in her 
hand, and, with a graceful toss of her arms, flung them toward him. They 


fell on his black, uncovered hair, rolled over his shoulders and dropped on 
his idle, slender fingers. As he moved to pick them up she laughed—a 
happy little laugh—grasped again her mother’s hand and went on through 
the doorway, nearer to the music, but away from him. 

Then it was that the man’s soul stirred within him and awoke ; then it was 
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that the fire of one intense desire was kindled behind the slumbrous eyes ; 
then the hand commenced its long apprenticeship, and the vision that never 
gave its place to others, day or night, was that of a little, white-robed child, 
with sky-blue eyes and yellow curls. In his heart he called her angel, but 
she never knew it. She looked for her ‘‘ poor, sick boy’? when next they 
went to San Gennaro, and then forgot him. He did not go again. It pleased 
him best, now that his soul was awake, to keep the memory of that one vision 
as it was. He no more had time to loiter away the hours in sunny nooks or 
shady corners, but became at once a most tireless and persistent beggar ; and 
he asked for work as well as money. He ran back and forth with messages 
for travellers ; he carried heavy trunks and boxes, and went oftener past the 
palaces and hovels to the sea, not to lie in the sun with the sleeping or chat- 
tering idlers on the beach of Marinella, but to help the fishermen for pay. 

All this from early morning until noon of every day, and then he dis- 
appeared, Yet all the while his clothing still was shabby and his food scanty. 
At this the one man among them all who was his friend, but not his confidant, 
wondered, then grew curious, and followed when he went away at noontime. 

He found him in the little, moldy hiding-place—it had heen no more— 
where the old fisherman was robbed and murdered long ago, the one who 
came back every night and sighed and moaned, and sometimes cursed, 
because there had been no money left for masses for his soul. 

Old, mildewed sails were hung about the walls, and paints and brushes and 
hits of broken chinaware, besmeared with every shade of blended tints, lay 
all about upon the ground. 

Amidst this luxury of color, and poverty of all things else, the beggar stood, 
eager, sad and desperate by turns, hearing nothing, seeing nothing but his 
work. Everywhere the same face looked out from the mildewed sail-cloth— 
the face of a little child with sky-blue eyes and yellow curls. Some were 
just begun, others nearly finished ; but still the man shook his head at each 
and commenced anew, muttering to himself. Sometimes he flung away his 
brushes and sat leaning his head upon his hands, silent as the one who 
watched. By and by the onlooker crept away, but told no one, and still the 
beggar worked. He could not have paid a teacher had he wanted one, which 
he did not, for no one else had seen his angel as he saw her, and no other 
brain could guide his hand. The vision was for him, the work for him. 

And so the weeks and months and many years went by. His rounded, 
cheerful checks grew thin and wrinkled and soft ; silvery lines contrasted with 
the darkness in the tumbled heap of hair above his steadfast eves, and the 
old sails became like boards, so Thany coats of paint were spread upon their 
mildewed surface ; yet still the beggar tried to find his angel in the little 
shining tubes. 


At length a new thought came to him, and then he gathered up his brushes 
and walked away alone ; on, on till he had reached the snowy mountains and 
seen their glistening peaks above and just before him. 

Yes, that was why he failed. She was an angel of the North-land, and he 
had never seen the snow that he had tried to fling so lightly on the canvas, 
Now he would succeed, 
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Half naked, hungry, weary as he was with his days of travel, he thought of 
nothing but the sky. Would it never rain down snow that he might see it 
fall? At last came the great, soft, white flakes, and they told him it was snow. 


With feverish hand he mixed and ground and tried the colors. He went out 


and caught the feathery crystals, but they would not last till he could bring 
them in. Then his angel must go with him out among the snow-drifts 

It would soon be finished, and he more than loved, he worshipped it ; for 
he had given to it all his life and it had made him capable of worshipping all 


loveliness and purity. He set it up before him, and gazed long and tend rly. 
He knelt and laid his cheek against the baby face, and murmured soft, low 
prayers, then carried it to where the snow still floated down from hover 

All day he worked, and when the next day dawned they found hi «© there, 
the brushes fallen from his rigid hand, the picture finished. 

The little face, with smiling lips and sky-blue pitying eyes, was framed in 


soft, pale clouds, the drooping curls like summer sunlight twining in and out 
among their fleeey curvings, and from the dimpled hands fell showering suow- 
flakes, ivory white then lightly touched with rose, as if she kissed them as she 


let them go, then lavender and palest blue, and, as they fluttered down, down, 
nearer to a dark-eyed youth who knelt upon the hard, white stone and raised 
his opened hands, they changed to violets and nestled in his hair L lay 
against his brown, bare feet. 

At last the hand had done the bidding of the awakened soul. So they folded 
it upon its fellow and laid them both away from sight. To the outer world 
the man was less than ever; he was only a soul that had passed, leaving 
scarcely a trail of fading memories to show where once he lived. 

Sut they set the wondrous picture where all the world might see. Men 
looked, forgot their weariness, and wove a romance all their own about the 
fresh young face ; sorrowing mothers, smiling through their tears, were com- 
forted ; little children clapped their hands and _ tried to gather up the seattered 
violets, and all were asking for the artist’s name. 

In all Naples, one man only could have told them. When he looked upon 
its loveliness he said: ‘‘ It is his work, and my friend will never con So 
he watched no more at the old place of imperfect images ; but, in his lonely 


| 


hours, joined the crowds that ever lingered before The Beggar's Angel 




















IN LOVE’S SWEET SPELL. ° 


3y EBEN E, REXFORD. 


Y darling’s face is like a flower 
That fills with sweets the summer hour; 


So fair is it that, like a bird, 
My heart, with sudden gladness stirred, 
Breaks into singing when I see 
This flower of flowers that blooms for me, 
And I am filled with wild unrest 
To wear the blossom on my breast. 


What strange and subtle magic lies 
In the blue depths of her dear eyes! 
Beneath their spell I quite forget 
The cares of life that vex and fret; 
They woo my thoughts to happy things; 
Again my heart unfolds its wings, 
And, larklike, soars toward the skies, 
Bathed in the sunshine of her eyes. 


My darling’s hair is like the sun 
When the long day is almost done— 
Bright with its gold, but with a hint 
Of darkling shadows in its tint; 
About her pure and tender face 
It ripples in its own bright grace, 
And, captive to my lady’s will, 
Its silken meshes bind me still. 


My darling’s voice is clear and low 

As babbling brooks when spring winds blow, 
And in its music lurks for me 
The sweetest of sweet melody ; 

In listening to it I can dream 

Of drifting down an enchanted stream, 
Lulled by it to forgetfulness 
Of all save love and love’s sweet stress. 


My darling’s hand is soft and white, 
And I—ah! I can read aright 
That wordless language, all its own, 
By which it makes love’s message known. 
Oh! little hand, whose touch is bliss— 
The rapture of a lingering kiss— 
While throbbing in my own I seem 
To hold the heart of which I dream ! 


Beam on me, flower-sweet face, to-day ! 
Speak, tender voice, and charm away 
All cares that come. Oh! starry eyes, 
Lure me into love’s Paradise. 
Oh! golden meshes, closer twine 
About this captive heart of mine, 
And, little hand, creep into his 
Who tells his love in one long kiss! 



































ALICE IVES. 


WOMEN AS DRAMATISTS. 


By A ice IvEs, 


tuthor of * The Village Postmaster,” et 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN IN ACTION.—VII. 
S play writing a good field for women ? 
Yes, Just as good as it is for men, if they are willing, after the play is 
written, to work about ten times as hard as a man to get it accepted 
There will be masculine demurs at this statement, but the woman who has 


been through the mill with her eyes open will agree with me. 
Here are som. “f the reasons: The managerial field is entirely monopolized 
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by men. All the capital at present in use for producing plays is controlled by 
men. Most managers have more confidence in a play written by a man than 
inone bya woman. Why? Because, up to the last ten years, you could count 
on the fingers of one hand all the successful women dramatists who ever 
lived. The female play writer, compared to the male, was about one in ten 
thousand, 

Pioneers, in any field, always have a rough time. Play writing is compar- 
atively a new art for women. Her successes in this line having been so in- 
frequent, is one reason why the manager has hesitated even to read her manu- 
script. 

Sut times have changed. To-day some of the greatest ‘‘ winners’? on the 
hoards were written by women. Not so very long ago, here in New York, 
three plays written by men were failures, and were withdrawn to make way 
for three plays written by women, all of which were successful. Yet the old 
prejudice has not entirely departed. The man still has the better business 
opportunity with his fellow-man. 

At the very outset, the woman’s chances for getting an interview with the 
manager are much more restricted than those of the man. If you are Miss or 
Mrs. Blank, you must go to the manager’ s office and send in your card. Should 
he happen to be one of the great theatrical magnates, the ante-room wil! be 
crowded with people waiting to see him. Perhaps, if you are unknown, 
when your turn comes you will be informed that the manager cannot see you 
to-day. You must Come another time. Possibly it will be weeks before you 
are admitted to his presence. 

Once there, you are expected to say everything in five minutes. He be- 
lieves that the chances are about one in ten thousand that you will be any 
good to him. That is all he thinks of. There are no simon pure phil- 
anthropists in the business. Why should there be, any more than there are in 
journalism, publishing, or running a drygoods shop? When the time comes 
that there is some real encouragement for art, with a subsidized theatre and 
disinterested readers to take up your manuscript—but that is another ball of 
yarn. At present native dramatic art is about the most discouraged thing in 
all this big cofnmercial country. 

Since the play, then; rests entirely on a commercial basis, we must deal with 
conditions as they row exist. 

If the manager is one of the lesser lights, it is easier to get to his presence ; 
but you may find him surrounded by men, some of whom may neglect to 
remove their hats when you appear. The only thing to do is to advance 
resolutely and ask him if you can speak with him for a few minutes. Perhaps 
you will have to talk in the hearing of them all, but your business is perfectly 
legitimate, and why should you be afraid ? 

if you can get a letter of introduction from some friend, your opportunities 


for gaining the manager’s attention and a more careful reading of your play 
are greatly facilitated. He is likely to take more of an interest in your work, 
after becoming somewhat interested in you. Should your play be mailed to 
him from some unknown quarter, it is just one of a bushel of plays, and shares 
the same fate, 
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Supposing you have penetrated to the august presence, be as terse and 
businesslike as possible. Use technical terms where they are necessary. Neve 
betray ignorance on that point, or you will be taken at once for a beginner. It 
is a sin to be a beginner. 


Tell him exactly what you have. For instance : ‘‘It is a melodrama in 
four acts, and four set scenes ; the first act in the South, all the others in New 
York City ; time, the present ’’; or: ‘It is a farcical comedy in three acts, 
only two set interiors required ; up-to-date ; small cast, eight people.”’ — Lf hi 
wants that sort of a play he will say, ‘‘Send it in.’? There is nothing more 
for you to do, and you go away wondering if you would better launch you 


poor little craft on such a doubtful sea. But you do; there is no other way. 
Note the difference between your chances and those of the man. He plans 
to take the magnate in a genial mood. He lies in wait for him in the theatre 


lobby, the smoking room of the hotel, or the drinking saloon ; perhaps 
lavishes perfectos upon him or takes him out to dine, and in the course of a 
friendly chat tactfully leads up to the fact that he has a play up his sleeve. 
The nlanager, having become interested in the man, is somewhat interested 
in the play. He may give the author some valuable hints as to that which 
he wants. Perhaps he has gained the manager’s promise to hear him read 
his play, which is always to the advantage of the writer. At any rate, he has 
obtained in one interview more of an interested hearing than a woman, in the 
usual course for business, would achieve in years. 

Even at the best, the probabilities of interesting a manager in an unknown 
author's play sufficiently to warrant him in investing several thousand dollars 
in it—and that is what a ‘production’? always means—are decided) 
slender, 

There is no kind of literary product under the sun so hard to dispose of as 
a play, because it costs so much to put it before the public. In these days of 
elaborate mounting, correct details and high-salaried actors, there is very littl 


chance for a piece that is not properly staged. 
The furniture alone used in one act of a play recently produced cost on 


thousand dollars. This was an unnecessary outlay, since the setting of a 
stage need not be of such expensive materials if the effect is good. St in 
this instance the exquisite taste displayed in selecting and arranging the, 
beautiful old mahogany was a delight to the eye. It was all the work of a 


woman ; and when women some day have their way about setting a stage it 
will look more like the real home of a human being, and less like an 
upholsterer’s shop, than it does now. 

The time is at hand when the woman in this field will not have the thorny 
path that has been the lot of her sisters. The recent successes of plays by 
women have made the managers begin to look with respeet upon her efforts 
Any woman’s work which brings dollars into his coffer has a convincing 
effect, which raises the value of all other women’s work in the same li 


Another factor in play producing is the ‘‘angel.’’ He or she is son on 
outside theatrical circles who is willing to risk money on your play. You 
can get plenty of people to produce your piece if some one stands 1 lv t 


pay them for it. But the angel is a very uncertain person, He is never 
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prepared to lose anything—naturally that wasn’t in his calculations—and at 
the first losing week he withdraws his support, and the company is stranded. 
Still there is no law to prevent a long-suffering, disappointed playwright 
from catching an angel if he can. But he ought to remember that all 
angels have wings. 

Now, as to terms. There are a great many ways of paying for plays. The 
best for the playwright, and undoubtedly the fairest for both him and _ the 
manager, is the percentage basis. They may arrange this on a sliding scale ; 
say, five per cent. of gross receipts, up to three thousand ; six per cent., to 
four thousand ; seven, to five thousand, and ten of all above. Of course this 
scale is subject to great variation. Some authors agree to begin at three per 
cent., others take nothing less than ten, and the European author, when he 
knows the American manager is after his work, demands twenty per cent. 
of the gross—and gets it. 

The average New York theatre must show a gross of three thousand dollars 
a week, or lose money. Consequently, no attraction is likely to go on play- 
ing in the metropolis many weeks to less receipts than this. Sometimes a 
manager is a game loser, and will force a run in order to advertise his play for 
the road. But such managers are not on every corner of Broadway. 

Suppose, then, the play is drawing three thousand a week. Even at that 
moderate business the playwright is getting, at five per cent., one hundred 
and fifty dollars a week. The wise playwright makes that sort of a contract. 
The unwise one signs a partnership agreement, and repents at leisure. No 
matter how large the business, the expenses are always looming up to enor- 
mous proportions. One week you think, from the large receipts, you are 
going to get a good-sized check, but you find there is a big printing bill to be 
paid, the next week there is poor business, and the next there is a new drop 
or floor-cloth, and, somehow, your share is largely an abiding hope for the 
future, and the congratulations of your friends. 

Do not go into partnership with the manager. Authors are rarely good 
business people. Furthermore, they have no time for the intricacies of profit 
and. loss. 

Do not sell your play outright. A manager never wants to pay much for 
an unknown quantity. If your manuscript is a good one, you are liable to 
get much more for it in royalties. If it is a poor one—well, the chances are 
the fools are not all dead, and you may get good money for it; but this does 
not happen so often as to place real reliance on the deal. 

Do not take less than the usual terms. Five per cent. ought to be the low- 
est. Women have already brought about a revolt from the men in the labor 
field, because of their acceptance of lower pay than their brothers. If your 
play wasn’t just as good as a man’s the manager wouldn’t want it, therefore 
you are entitled to the same terms as the male author. 

The foremost women dramatists to-day proceed entirely on this basis. 
Martha Morton Conheim and Madeline Lucette Ryley are well known for the 
business-like nature of their contracts. They are never victimized ; and for 
this they deserve the thanks of all the other women play-writers. 

If you have no business capacity, get either an attorney or a recognized 
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agent to attend to your contracts. The latter charge for their services 
per cent. of all you receive, but they collect your rovalties, look after your in- 
terests, and are well worth the money. 

You are not likely to be cheated by a manager of good standing, but the 
woods, yes, and even the towns, are full of the road managers, who, once out 
of reach of the authors, shamelessly defraud them of their royalties. 

Beware of the road manager whom nobody knows. If you must needs deal 
with him, sell him your play outright. Better a few hundred dollars in your 
pocket than the promise of one hundred a week which you will never get. 
One thousand dollars ought to be the lowest price fora play. If it is worth 
anything it is worth that. 

I have been robbed by a dishonest road manager, month after month, be- 
cause he knew that off in the West and South, hundreds of miles from me, he 
could go on playing my play, and get out of town before the slow machinery 
of the law could be set in motion to stop him. 


There will be a re medy for this before long. It can be accomplish | by 
one attorney in every town and hamlet, where there is a theatre, being in com- 


munication with central agencies in New York and Chicago, and ready at a 
wire’s notice to pounce upon the offender. There must be organization and 
prompt action in this direction. 

And now just a little word to the beginner. If you think you have written 
a good play, try it before an audience, if you have to pay for the production, 


or let amateurs do it for charity. Managers will go on for weary years re- 
turning your manuscripts, with polite notes, till your soul faints within you, 
and you don’t know whether you have made a terrible mistake or the manager 
has. Perhaps you have. I have read so many bad plays, I know there are 
such mistakes ; but perhaps it is the manager. At any rate, you had better 


find out as soon as possible. Pay for your knowledge if you can’t get it any 
other way. 

When you see your play before an audience—not all friends—and they 
listen and laugh and ery, go ahead; don’t stop for anything. It’s hard, 


painful, ay, even tearful work, but it’s worth the struggle, as all strong 


beautiful art ever has been since the world began. 
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By WiitutAM Hurp Hittver 


Far up the misty river naught appears, 
Save that against the blue stands white and high 

A single shaft, like him whose name it bears, 

In simple grandeur pointing to the sky 
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By WILLIAM S. BRACKETT. 


A FTER his graduation from West Point, in 1856, Fitzhugh Lee, or ‘‘ Fitz”’ 
Lee, as his comrades called him, entered the best school of army service 
and field training that a talented young cavalryman could possibly 

have in this country—service as a line officer in that wonderful regiment of 
the old regular army, known as the Second Cavalry. 

The Second Regiment of United States Cavalry was organized under an Act 
of Congress, approved March 3d, 1855, and retained this designation and 
number until August 3d, 1861, when, under another Act of Congregs, the des- 
ignation was changed to the Fifth Regiment of Cavalry. Jefferson Davis 
was then Secretary of War, and he and President Pierce determined to in- 
crease the army by adding to it two regiments of infantry and two of cavalry. 
The increase of territory and extension of our frontiers, after the treaty of 
peace with Mexico, justified this 
most emphatically. But then, as 
now, there was fierce opposition 





in the press and in Congress to 
any increase in the permanent 
military establishment. 

In the Senate the opposition 
was led by Senator Benton, who 
bitterly charged that ‘‘ Jefferson 
Davis wanted to fill up the new 
regiments with his favorites.’’ 
This theme was so harped upon 
at that day that some histori- 
ans record it as a fact that Jeffer- 
son Davis actually did fill up the 
two new cavalry regiments with 
his personal favorites and friends. 
Even the usually accurate and 
impartial Comte de Paris, in his 
‘History of the Civil War in 
America,’’ says: ‘‘In 1855 Con- 
gress authorized the formation 3 
of two new regiments of cavalry, : +, “tl cs 


and Mr. Jefferson Davis, then = 
= 
_ 





Secretary of War, took advantage 
of the fact that they had not been 
designated by the title of dra- 
goons to treat them as a different 
arm, and to fill them with his 
creatures, to the exclusion of 
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GENERAL LEE, MRS. LEE, AND MISS LEE, 1898. 


regular officers whom he disliked.’? Nothing could be wider of the truth 
than this, for the old regimental rosters of the two cavalry regiments speak 
for themselves to the contrary. 


The officers were composed, in the main, of the most talented and dis- 
tinguished men on the regular army list, and a few civilians who had ren- 
dered splendid services as volunteer officers in the Mexican War. ‘The rec- 
ords show the assertion that these regiments were filled with creatures of 
the then Secretary of War to be an absurdity. Of the seventy officers first 
appointed to these two regiments, twenty-seven were from the free States, and 
forty-three from the slave States. Counting them according to the actual 


status of the States during the war of the Rebellion, only twenty-nine wer 
appointed from States that seceded from the Union. 
The Second Regiment of Cavalry was organized in May, 1855, at Jefferson 


Barracks, Mo., where its first colonel, Albert Sidney Johnston (afterward the 
distinguished Confederate general), assumed command. Lieutenant-Colonel 


Robert E. Lee, of the regiment, had opened the first headquarters at Louis- 
ville, Ky., but in a few weeks he proceeded to Jefferson Barracks, with a 
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number of the officers, and turned over the command to Colonel Johnston. 
It was, indeed, a remarkable regiment, composed as it was of remarkable 
men, and what is equally important, of remarkable horses. There are aged 
Comanche Indians now living on the reservations who fought the troopers 
of the Second Cavalry on many a field in Texas before the Civil War, who 
love to this day to gossip and chatter about the fine horses of that historic 
regiment of the old army. 

The senior major of the regiment, William J. Hardee (author of Hardee’s 
Tactics, and afterward a lieutenant-general in the Confederacy), was presi- 
dent of the board of officers who selected and purchased the horses for the 
regiment. No command was ever better mounted or better equipped, or had 
a better lot of enlisted men. The cavalry saddle of that day was the 
‘‘Grimsley,’’ and was the best then known. Lieutenant Jenifer, of the regi- 
ment, soon invented a better one still. 

Three squadrons of the regiment were armed with a rifle-carbine, manu- 
factured at the Springfield Armory ; one squadron, with a patent movable 
stock carbine, whose barrel was only twelve inches long; and one squadron 
carried the breech-loading Perry carbine, then deemed a marvel of inventive 
skill. There were five squadrons, of two companies each, in the regiment. 
All the men were also armed with Colt’s navy revolvers, and sabres. Various 
new cavalry equipments were experimentally tested on the regiment. One 
squadron had gutta-percha scabbards and pistol cases, and another squadron 
had gutta-percha cartridge boxes. (Two squadrons were supplied with a new- 
fangled saddle, known as the ‘‘ Campbell,’’ afterward dubbed by the wits of 
the regiment ‘‘the camel saddle,’’ as being fit only for the hump of that 
beast. 

Dignified and conservative George H. Thomas, junior major of the regi- 
ment, then fresh from his gallant service as a captain in the Third Artillery, 
confidentially assured Lieutenant-Colonel Robert E. Lee that the govern- 
ment was trying too many experiments all at once on the cavalry. 

In other respects the equipments and uniform of the new cavalry regiments 
were the same as those used by the two dragoon regiments then in the army, 
except the color of the trimmings, which was yellow in the cavalry and 
orange in the dragoons. 

When, in the late autumn of 1855, the regiment rode out from Jefferson 
Barracks, under orders to proceed to Port Belknap, Texas, for service against 
hostile Indians, it is certain that no finer body of horsemen ever appeared in 
this country. It could not be otherwise with such officers and such men, 
and, be it soberly said, with such horses. At the head of the column rode 
Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston. He was six feet and one inch in height, 
and had a dignity of bearing which was in keeping with his spotless character 
as a man and his already well earned fame as a soldier. Behind the colonel 
rode the two majors of the regiment, Hardee and Thomas. Little did these 
two soldier friends then think they would, in a few short years, be fiercely 
opposed to each other as army commanders in a great war. In the Atlanta 
campaign Hardee was by far the best corps commander in the Confederate 
army. His masterly retreat in echelon of divisions at Cassville, and the 
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ability of his preceding field maneuvers, giving time for the formati 
main army on the ridge behind the town, won the enthusiastic admit 
his old friend, General Thomas, then opposing him on that vi 
Thomas, in his official reports, alludes in highly complimentary t 
Hardee’s able tactics at Cassville. 

The first squadron of the Second Cavalry was commanded by Capt 
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Brevet-Major Earl Van Dorn. He was one of the most daring and dashing 
cavalry officers that ever appeared in any army. His brevet of major had 
been won for distinguished gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. His 
small, lithe figure sat his fiery gray charger with admirable ease and skill, as 
he rode at the front of the regiment as senior captain. After Van Dorn’s 
company came Company B, commanded by Captain Edmund Kirby Smith, 
a few years later to be a famous general of the Confederacy. It was in 
Captain Smith’s company that Fitzhugh Lee was destined to serve soon after 
as second lieutenant. 

Another squadron commander was Captain George Stoneman, who, in 
1863, was chief of cavalry of the Army of the Potomac. Among the 
lieutenants rode a number of fine soldiers, destined in the Civil War 
to attain high rank as general officers in both the Union and Confederate 
armies. : 

Perhaps the most noble soldier of them all was Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
Ek. Lee. He was, like Johnston, six feet one inch in height, and was then 
the beau ideal of a handsome officer. His high birth and fine breeding, his 
absolute command over his temper, his almost perfect disposition and char- 
acter, made him, with his great talents and abilities, a shining example for 
all the junior officers of the regiment. But he was of a colder and more re- 
served nature than Johnston ; not so open, but perfectly upright; more 
politic, perhaps, and more careful to conform to all social usages. There was 
never any love lost between the colonel and the lieutenant-colonel of the old 
Second Cavalry. 

Such was the regiment in which Fitzhugh Lee received his field training 
after he was graduated from West Point. His own character, appearance and 
tastes were wholly different from those of his distinguished uncle, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lee. Fitz resembled his grandfather, ‘‘ Light Horse Harry Lee’’ of 
the Revolutionary army, much more than his renowned uncle did. He was 
full of dash, deviltry and daring, as a young cavalry officer should be. He 
was frank, generous and warm-hearted, and won the regard of all when he 
joined the regiment as second lieutenant of Company B, then commanded 
by Captain Edmund Kirby Smith. 

Robert E. Lee was very stately and tall ; simplicity, propriety and gentle- 
ness were conspicuous in his daily life ; his face was cold and impassive ; his 
nature was slow, congervative and without imagination. His moral influence 
was wonderful at all times in the regiment. He was courteous to every man, 
but familiar with none. General Scott loved and admired him, and said he 
ought to have been appointed colonel of the regiment instead of Johnston. 
He never received a single demerit as a cadet while at West Point, and 
was graduated very high into the Engineers. 


Fitz, on the other hand, managed to score nearly the maximum number of 
demerits possible for a cadet without being dismissed, and was graduated 
number forty-five in a class of forty-nine. But he was absolutely at the head 
of his class in horsemanship, and this fact secured his assignment to the crack 
cavalry regiment of the army when he applied for it. He was of a short, 
stocky build, below medium height, but very active and muscular. His 
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complexion was red and white, with flashing blue eyes, forehead high and 
full, his nose straight, and his jaw broad and firm. 

High-class standing at West Point does not count in half the instances of 
successful soldiers. Fitz Lee, like Custer, barely scraped through the military 
academy in his studies, but his career as a young officer was at once brilliant 
and full of promise as soon as he joined his regiment. He was brave as a 
lion, quick tempered, but generous to a fault. His bonhomie and fine social 
qualities made him at once one of the most popular men in the Second 
Cavalry. Uncle Robert looked on with dismay at some of his nephew’s 
pranks and violations of the proprieties, but he said nothing and hoped for 
the best. When Fitzhugh Lee joined in Texas, the regiment was pursuing 
the most aggressive campaigns, in winter as well as in summer, against the 
hostile Comanches, who were then the finest and bravest horse Indians on 
the continent. So active were the squadrons and companies of the Second 
that the hostiles let the settlers alone and gave all their wits and energies to 
the troops. 

A few months after Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee joined, Major Van Dorn won 
his wonderful victory over a large band of Comanches, at the Wichita Village 
on Horse Creek, in the Choctaw Nation. With four companies, aggregating 
two hundred and twenty-five men, Van Dorn made a successful sabre charge 
against five hundred Comanches and, after a genuine cavalry fight of two 
hours, whipped them and drove them from the field, after inflicting frightful 
losses on them in killed and wounded. Van Dorn was shot through the 
body with an arrow and was supposed to be dying, but the surgeon cut off 
the arrow-head and pulled out the shaft, and the virile little officer was in 
the saddle again five weeks afterward. 

Fitzhugh Lee was determined to distinguish himself, and was hot after 
opportunities where there were so many gallant things being done. His great 
chance soon came, and he availed himself of it in the most courageous 
manner. Major Van Dorn, in the latter part of April, 1859, took six com- 
panies into the field, with fifty-eight Indian allies, to operate against the 
hostiles and win, if possible, another Wichita. Fitz Lee was detailed as 
adjutant of the force. The battalion marched from Camp Radziminski, 
Texas, over two hundred miles in a northerly direction, and, on May 13th, a 
large village of hostile Gomanches was discovered at Small Creek, about fifteen 
miles south of old Fort Atkinson, and near the Nescutunga, a tributary of the 
Arkansas River. The Indians knew of the advance long before it came, and 
were in a strong defensive position, the country being covered in places with 
dense thickets, which afforded ample protection and hiding places for them. 

The fighting was sharp, bloody and desperate, in which no quarter was 
asked or received on either side. The principal combat was in a thick jungle 
or bush-covered cafion, and Major Van Dorn determined to carry it by an 
assault delivered by a picked force of dismounted troopers, while the rest of 
the command, mounted, should guard the outlets of the ravine and the crest 
of the hills to cut off any retreat. 


Lieutenant Lee claimed the honor of leading this desperate charge on foot 
into the cafion, as Captain Kirby Smith was then disabled by a severe wound. 
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The young lieutenant was thereupon assigned by his commander to lead the 
men into this probable death trap, and right gallantly did he spring forward 
to the terrible responsibility. Advancing, pistol in hand, Fitz Lee called on 
the men to follow him, and at once a desperate struggle commenced for the 
possession of the cafion. The reports of rifles and revolvers resounded on 
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every side, and it seemed to Van Dorn and those outside that Lee and his 
men would probably be annihilated. There are old soldiers living to-day who 
saw Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee in that fight shoot down and kill at least three, 
and probably four, Comanche warriors. They fired at him and hacked at 
him, but failed to touch him until, at the close of the victorious fight in the 
ravine, he fell pierced through the right lung with an arrow. He heard the 
triumphant shouts of his men, as they finally drove the enemy with heavy 
losses out of the bush, and he heard the bugles of Van Dorn’s mounted 
troopers as they came charging into the ravine, sabering and shooting the 
red devils, who tried ‘to escape in all directions. Then Lee became unconscious 
and his men thought him dead. The battle was now over, and fifty-five 
dead Indians lay in the brush-covered ravine, and the cavalry were chasing 
the survivors over the hills and far away. One hundred horses were cap- 
tured, and a vast amount of camp equipage and supplies belonging to the 
Indians destroyed. 

But the laurels won by Fitzhugh Lee that day were not to rest on the brow 
of a dead or dying officer. He was tenderly lifted up by his men from 
where he had fallen, and the arrow was skillfully extracted from his breast 
by the surgeon. A horse-litter was constructed, and on this he was trans- 
ported back to Camp Radziminski, a distance of over two hundred miles, suf- 
fering terribly from internal hemorrhage all the time. The surgeons feared 
he would not recover, but, thanks to his robust constitution and excellent 
physical condition, he began to mend and recovered rapidly, so that he was 
soon fit for duty again. The Indians in this fight were part of the same 
band that had been whipped so roundly by Van Dorn at the Wichita Village 
the year before. Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee was now one of the most distin- 
guished subalterns in the regiment. He and First-Lieutenant John B. Hood, of 
Company K, were after this looked upon as the beaw sabreurs and Indian 
fighters par excellence of the Second Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Lee had no superior in the regiment as a horseman, and he 
finally became the proud owner of Bumble Bee, one of the fastest and most 
famous horses in the regiment. Bumble Bee had cut a great figure in anum- 
ber of races, campaigns and Indian fights before Lee owned him. He had 
won, a year or so before, a famous race known as the ‘‘ Fort Mason Derby,’’ 
against Lieutenant Jenifer’s well-known horse, Gray Eagle, and from that 
time forth became the most coveted charger in the regiment. Bumble Bee 
was a slashing, thoroughbred Glencoe colt, by imported Glencoe. He had 
great style, and, for a large horse, was a perfect working animal. Power, 
courage and activity were in every line of him. He was one of the fastest 
horses in Texas, but was wild, untamable and difficult to manage. He was 
great for a thousand yards dash, but beyond that distance he would throw 
up his tail, and lose his great, slashing stride, and become unreliable and 
often vicious. He was also hard to start well, but when well started he was 
a tearer for speed. Fitz Lee loved this horse the moment he first laid eyes on 
him, and determined to be his owner. He finally bought him from Captain 
Nathan G. Evans (‘‘Shanks Evans’’), of the regiment. When Lee had 
fully recovered from his arrow wound, a famous race was gotten up at Camp 
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Radziminski, between Lieutenant Lee and Lieutenant William B. Royall, 
in which each man was to ride his own horse. Lee, of course. brought out 
Bumble Bee against anything in horse flesh. Lieutenant Royall had a horse 
he had bought at Fort Smith, Ark., which, like Bumble Bee, had won every 
race he had been in until that time. 

The race was run in the presence of the entire garrison, and stands in the 
traditions of the old Second Cavalry as a memorable event. Bumble Bee, as 
usual, was nervous and frantic at the race in prospect. His start was bad, 
and it seemed as if he never would catch up his famous long stride. His 
eyes flashed out his wicked temper, and his ugly head was held well up, re- 
lieved, however, by his beautiful, small and clean-cut ears. Lieutenant Lee 
rode him as he alone knew how to ride, and managed him admirably. The 
race was a close one, but Bumble Bee, amid great hurrahs and flag waving, 
scored another victory. When Lieutenant Lee was detailed afterward to 
duty as instructor in cavalry tactics at West Point he sold Bumble Bee at 
San Antonio, and he passed into unknown hands. 

Led’s fight, in January, 1860, at Pecan Bayou, where he commanded and 
where he defeated a band of hostile Comanches, and himself killed a warrior 
in a hand-to-hand encounter, has been narrated in various forms in the 
public press already, and need not be more than mentioned here. Lee tus- 
sled awhile with a stalwart Comanche warrior, and finally threw him with a 
**back-heel fall,’’ and then shot him. The Indian was armed with a knife 
and tried to stab Lee repeatedly during the wrestling. Lieutenant Lee after- 
ward said that when the Indian was pushing him hard he suddenly remem- 
bered the ‘‘ back-heel fall,’’ as he had learned it when a boy in Virginia, and 
he then and there tried it on the Comanche with complete success. 

Lieutenant Lee’s last field service with the Second Cavalry was in the 
expedition to the headwaters of the Concho and Colorado Rivers, under com- 
mand of Major George H. Thomas. In this campaign Lee commanded his 
company (B). It was a hard campaign, in which only one action with 
hostile Indians was fought, but in which Major. Thomas was twice wounded. 

In the winter of 1860-61 Lieutenant Lee became assistant instructor in 
cavalry tactics at West Point, and remained there until May, 1861, when, 
after a brief leave of absence, he was ordered to duty with his regiment, then 
at Carlisle Barracks, Pa, General Stoneman, who had been a captain in thé 
old Second Cavalry with Lee in Texas, now appointed Lee one of his 
adjutants. 

But Lee had already resolved to resign his commission and enter the Con- 
federate army, following the example of his uncle, General Robert E. Lee. 
His resignation as an officer in the United States Army was accepted May 
2ist, 1861, and he at once entered the Confederate service, acting as General 
Ewell’s adjutant-general at the first battle of Bull Run. 


His brilliant career afterward in the Army of Northern Virginia, as one of 
. tn) 


the ablest and most dashing generals of cavalry this country has ever seen, 


was owing in large degree, no doubt, to his excellent training and great 
experience on the plains of Texas in the historic Second Cavalry of the old 
army of the United States. 















































BILL RAMSAY, COXSWAIN OF ‘THE 
RADO'’S’? BARGE, 

DEWEY AT NAPOLEON’S FETE. 

Tue Colorado was lying in the harbor of 
Cherbourg in the month of July, 1866, 
The Empress of France was hourly ex- 
pected. Eugénie was to come over from 
the English coast in her yacht, La Rein 
Hort nse, 
dental to the celebration of the Emperor's 
féte day on the morrow. 


** COLO- 


to witness the ceremonies inci- 


There had been, 
the previous year, an imposing review of 
the combined French and English Channel 
fleets here, but, in consequence of friction 
arising out of the continued recognition of 
the belligerent rights of Confederate 
cruisers, our admiral had purposely ab- 
sented himself, at the suggestion of Charles 
Francis Adams, the minister to England. 





The cause for irritation having been sub- 
sequently removed, was 
anxious to give the Empress a manifesta- 
tion of our friendly feeling. I had clam- 
bered up into the maintop, and was there 


Goldsborough 


snugly seated, anticipating a noteworthy 

display. I was not disappointed. 
Scattered around us lay 

Channel fleet, comprising some of 


Napoleon’s 
the 
most formidable ships of France’s navy. 
Off our starboard quarter lay the Magenta, 
Vice-Admiral Reynaud’s flagship ; further 
on lay the Solfe rino, La Gloire, the Nor- 
mandic, L? Invincible—ponderous ironelads. 
There were, in addition to these, a num- 
ber of The French 
were all lavishly dressed with flags and 
streamers. 

The moment the Imperial yacht entered 
the eastern passage the commandant of 
the outer fortress commenced firing his 
the Magenta followed, with 
whole broadsides. The other ships joined 
in, making the air tremble with the deaf- 
‘ning roar. 

Running at slow speed, La Reine Hor- 
ense moved in and out among the French 
leet, standing on the upper 
deck, in full view, graciously acknowl- 
edging the enthusiastic salutations of 
‘ Vire [ Empératrice ’? that 


from 


corvettes, vessels 


heavy guns ; 


Eugénie, 


greeted her 
When the yacht got 
abeam of the Magenta, the crew of that 
frigate manned yards, Admiral Reynaud 
standing on the poop deck, surrounded by 
his staff, all with uneovered heads. At 
the same time the ship’s band played 
Queen Hortense’s stirring air, ‘“‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie.’’ Our bluejackets were not 
At word of 
command they manned the rigging, and 
gave an exhibition of their lung power by 
three ringing cheers, which were accen- 
tuated by our Columbiads. The Empress 
seemed to be highly pleased at the en- 


every side. 


behind in the royal greeting. 
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thusiasm shown, and responded to the 
greetings of the Yankee tars by repeated 
inclinations of her lovely head. On the 
poop-deck of the Colorado were the admiral 
and staff, Fleet Paymaster John S. Cun- 
ningham, Fleet Surgeon James McClel- 
land, Willam T. Sampson and George 
Dewey. On the after bridge stood Lieu- 
tenants Goodrich, Schouler, Ira Harris, 
Davis, White and others. 

“By Jove! she’s a beauty and no mis- 
take,’’ said Charlie Craven, in his impul- 
sive way. 

“Yes,” answered Dewey, ‘‘she’s every 
inch a queen.”’ 

“What a difference between her and 
Napoleon!’ murmured the paymaster. 
‘*The Emperor has a dull, heavy face; a 
pair of sleepy eyes, and a shambling sort 
of gait that would drive a drill sergeant 
crazy. Now, here is Sampson——”’ 

“There, now, belay that,’”’ interrupted 
Sampson. 

It was a grand spectacle that presented 
itself. High dignitaries of church and 
state, general officers of the army and the 
navy were hurrying aboard of the Imperial 
yacht to pay their respects. Admirals, 
commodores and fleet captains, in full 
uniform, passed and repassed on the bay ; 
pleasure boats glided about, filled with 
voluble Frenchmen; heavy guns were 
firing, and crews were cheering. To 
soften the high lights of this fascinating 
scene, little skiffs plied here and there, 
filled with young peasant girls in the pic- 
turesque costumes of the country—pretty 
red bodices, short skirts and saucy little 
caps—the tout ensemble forming a kaleido- 
scopic picture almost bewildering in its 
animated beauty. 

To those on board of the American 
frigate the most interesting number of the 
féte programme was an international barge 
race, to come off on the morrow, in honor 
of the visiting sovereign. 

Among several others, the barge of our 
admiral had been entered by Mr. Dewey. 
This barge was a beautifully modeled, 
twelve-oared boat, tapering off artistic- 
ally, with a sweep and curvature of line 
very pleasing to the eyes of the connois- 
seur. 

Billy Ramsay, the coxswain; Jimmy 
Locke, Tommy Ford, Frank Morton, Jack 
Purcell and the rest of the boat’s crew 
could talk of nothing but resistance of 


wind and water, and different forms of 
muscular development. 

Mr. Dewey was very much interested in 
this special event. He watched the crew 
as they were practising, and gave them the 
full benefit of his advice. Early in the 
morning and late at night the boat could 
be seen sweeping in graceful curves about 
the ship, circling and doubling like a play- 
ful trout, or darting like an arrow across 
the surface of the water. 

** You’ ve got to pull against fourteen and 
sixteen oars, Ramsay,” said Dewey, the 
day before the race. 

‘Sixteen oars have a big advantage over 
twelve, sir,’ said Ramsay, somewhat 
dubiously. 

“Yes, and they pull together beauti- 
fully,’’ said Dewey. 

‘‘[ think my ecrew’s long, steady, regu- 
lar stroke will keep them moving, sir, if 
they want to keep ahead of us.” 

** Don’t be too confident ; put your trust 
in strong arms, good staying power, cool 
heads and a good boat, but take no chances 
unless you are compelled to, and then do 
it boldly.” 

‘‘Ay, ay, sir; we’lldo our level best, 
you may depend on that, sir.’’ 

** By the by, the whaleboat will go with 
you as a pacer.” 

“Will the Frenchman allow it, sir? 

** Yes, that has been settled ; I have in- 
structed the coxswain to double bank his 
oars so that he can keep well ahead of 
you.”’ 


’ 


The eventful morning arrived. Thesun 
rose above the fort on the top of the hill 
back of the town, and saw a busy scene. 
Ships of war filled the basin; long, black 
boats, propelled by ten, twelve and four- 
teen oars and flying the French flag, 
dotted the surface of the channel; great, 
snowy-sailed, swan-like yachts, fresh from 
Cowes Bay, swept lazily down the water- 
way seeking for a choice anchorage whence 
to witness the regatta ; steamers lay at the 
piers coughing asthmatically, and fretfully 
waiting to take noisy excursionists out to 
see the sport. Peasant and burgomaster, 
belle and beau, limping age and exuber- 
ant youth were already afoot, wending 
their way through the narrow streets to 
the pier. Platforms had been erected 
along the seawall that people might wit- 
ness the race; there were also stalls for 
distinguished guests. 
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Promptly at nine o’clock, a gun from 
the Magenta thundered a warning for the 
contestants to assemble. Immediately 
thereafter the port commandant’s sixteen- 
oared barge shot out from the shadow of 
the fort, and came sweeping down the 
waterway, with a steady rhythmic motion 
that was beautiful to see. Then Admiral 
Reynaud’s crew pulled out from along- 
side of his flagship and flew down to the 
judge’s stand; another from La Gloire 
and still another from the Solferino, all 
with fourteen oars. Now came the Amer- 
ican barge, manned by a crew of twelve 
muscular, trim young athletes, with keen 
eyes and thoroughly intelligent faces, look- 
ing as if they were going on a cutting-out 
expedition and meant to come back suc- 
cessful or not at all. 

On their way to the stand, the Ameri- 
Hortense. FEugénie 
was standing on the upper deck, looking 
out upon the city. The Empress was 
dressed in a pearl gray dress trimmed with 
white point 


cans passed La Reine 


lace, a long mantle of the 
same shade hung negligently 
shoulders ; 
period. 


over her 
bonnet of that 
Our barge tossed oars in passing, 


she wore a 
and the Empress smiled very graciously 
at the Yankee tars, quite winning their 
hearts. 

Eugénie had, at this time, the reputa- 
tion of being the most beautiful woman in 
Europe. She was not yet thirty, with a 
perfect form, classically regular features, 
a wealth of golden hair, that once released 
fell in atumbling cascade of gleaming gold 
down a pair of shoulders that Michael 
Angelo would have raved over. lL wonder, 
by the by, if the Prmceess Metternich was 
kept by the Empress near to her person 
as a foil to her own wonderful beauty? 
Eugénie was possessed of an exquisitely 
fair complexion, and dressed at all times 
with perfect taste. 
opposite. 


The princess was her 


Vous warez pas de drapeau,”’ called out 
the judge from the pier, as the boat ran up 
alongside of the umpire’s little river 
steamer, 

Ramsay never moved a muscle; why 
should he? He didn’t understand French. 

The judge repeated his remark, this time 
a little impatiently. 

‘*He says you have no pennant,”’ called 
out Jack Purcell from the whaleboat 

“Well, any fool can see that,’’ grumbled 
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race. 
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Ramsay; ‘‘tell him we came to get one 
out of the race.”’ 

Not having any other marker, Ramsay 
was compelled to ship his boat’s colors, to 
the dismay of the crew, as there was quite 
a stiff breeze blowing down the channel. 
shouted the judge, and 
the barges lined up for the start. 


wm? 


" Appre te Trous, 


There was the flash of a pistol, a dull 
thump, and five barges started out as if 
shot bow. The commandant’s 
barge got a little the advantage at the 
start, the Magenta came next, the rest 
about The course was a 
straight one, from the in-shore buoy to the 
white flag stake buoy about half a mile in- 
side of the eastern passage of the mole 


or digue. 


from a 


being even, 


This digue runs sharply out 
into the English Channel, a distance of 
four thousand yards, thus affording a very 
smooth waterway for vessels in the lee. 
The stiff breeze blowing dead ahead on the 
out course made pulling arduous work, 
and the contestants were content to keep 
their relative positions up to the turn. 

In due time the white flag boat was 
reached. Here came an opportunity for 
the display of intelligent generalship. 
The impetus given by sixteen oars is a 
high quantity and must be deliberately 
handled as well as accurately estimated. 
The Frenchmen coming up to the turn, 
suddenly backed on their starboard oars, 
pulling hard on their port, the coxswain 
tugging on the starboard yoke line. Just 
before Ramsay got to the turn he spoke in 
a low tone to the crew: 

“Steady, lads. Starboard 
stake boat was reached. 

‘© Toss starboard ”’ 

The starboard oars shot up to a perpen- 
dicular. On the port side the men put 
down every pound they could muster on 
their oars. Ramsay held the tiller hard 
amidships and the barge swung quickly, 
easily and steadily around the stake boat, 
and, without any loss of impetus, shot 
ahead for the home run. 


ready !’’ The 


Now commenced the exciting part of the 
The Americans had buckled down 
to work. Ramsay urged them on with the 
swing of his sturdy shoulders but kept 
them under control by the glint of his cold 
gray eyes. The Frenchman swung around 
the turn ; 


the lost inypetus "was regained, 
but their confidence had received a severe 
jolt. One by one the frigates were passed, 
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and La Reine Hortense again lay abeam. 
The Colorado’s barge was half a length 
ahead, the commandant’s boat making 
frantic efforts to pass ahead under the eyes 
of their Imperial sovereign. 

** Pourquoi la harque du Fort ie marche 
Celle pas?’ said the princess to the duch- 
ess, mischievously The commandant 
was related to the duchess. 

© Parbleu! cela ne depend pas de moi,”’ 
answered the duchess, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

The goal was now well in sight, and the 
battle would soon be lost and won. All 
along the pier half mad Frenchmen 
gesticulated, screamed and danced about, 
the uproar resembling the wild thunder- 
ing of the angry sea as it flings itself with 
a deafening crash upon the surf line. The 
sight, of their beloved Empress and the 
howls of the mob on the pier were too 
much for the excited nerves of the French- 
men in the Fort barge. They became 
hysterical. They threw themselves upon 
their oars with 


desperate lunge ; there 
was a snap, and one of the Fort’s crew 
tumbled back into the bottom of his boat 
with a broken oar. 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted the men in the 
whaleboat ; ‘‘ we’ve got ’em !”’ 

It was now the Solferino’s turn. The men 
bent to their oars with their whole 
strength. The shoré multitude redoubled 
their cries. Only ten yards more to go. 
With a mighty effort the Frenchmen 
throw their whole weight upon their oars 
for a telling spurt. There is another snap, 
and another oar, this time in the So/ferino, 
is broken. 

“Bravo, boys, keep the flag ahead!’ 
This came from the American vice-consul, 
Edouard Liais, standing on the pier. Thus 
encouraged, the all but exhausted Ameri- 
cans bent to their oars with renewed 
vigor. Can they keep up the pace ? 

The Magenta has picked up fresh energy 
from the shouting mob, and seems to be 
creeping slowly ahead. She laps the 
Colorado and is making desperate efforts. 
It is a struggle worthy of the gallant fel- 
lows engaged. It is a contest between 
Old World strength and New World intel- 
ligent endurance 

Only five vards more to go. 

‘““We have ’em, boys. Pull for your 
lives!’ called out the coxswain of the 
whaleboat. 


Another yard! Pandemonium reigns 
along the pier. Men, women and children 
scream and wave their arms frantically, 
actually tearing their hair and acting as if 
insane, 

**One more, boys!’ shouted Ira Harris, 
from the pier. 

The lads bent forward and threw their 
whole soul into their arms ; they reached 
back with 2 long, strong pull, all together, 
and the barge shot past the stake boat a 
half length ahead. 


The crew of the whaleboat now dash up, 
and seize the limp oarsmen and drag them 
into the pacer, and hug them as if they 
were children ; but stay ! the bow oarman 
has fainted. 

The crew of the Colorado’s barge had 


gained a glorious victory; they were 
awarded the prize. Admiral Reynaud 
generously gave them a Napoleon apiece 
in token of his admiration. They were 
the lions of the hour, on board of the 
frigate, and with the visiting Americans 
on shore, who showered flattery and five- 


frane pieces upon their heads until the 
victors were in danger of losing them ; 


but, alas ! the victory had its somber side. 

Sinclair, the bow oarsman, had done his 
duty only too well. He had taxed his 
powers beyond endurance, and after the 


excitement was over he was found to be 
seriously injured, and in consequence he 
was sent home in the ‘‘Guard,’’ a weak- 
ling for life. Ww.oW, Slone, S&S ’s Writer 
on the Colorado. 

s 


DEWEY WERE HIS NAME. 


He come an’ raised his flag aboard the ship 
An’ mentioned how that Dewey were 


his name. e 
He didn’t have no great amount o’ lip, 
But wot he said he meant it, jist the 
same. 


He put us thro’ maneuvers short an’ long, 
An’ kep’ us at sub-caliber, betweens, 
Until we come to anchor at Hong Kong, 
An’ got our orders for the Philippines. 


Then this ’ere Dewey struck a pow’ ful gait, 
An’ mentioned how that somethin’ had 
ter drop ; 
Ile kep’ the colliers workin’ soon an late, 
An’ every blessed Jackie on the hop ; 


An’ w’en’e got ’is bunkers cl k-a-block, 
W’y, then he up an’ filled his magazines, 
An’ to? ’em w’en they asked him wot’s 
o'clock, 
**A little game of Spanish Philippines ?’ 





ye 





~_ 
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So on we went a-creepin’ thro’ the night, 
Not knowin’ whereabout that we was at ; 
With every barker stripped in trim for 
fight 
And’ every blessed Jackie standin’ pat 
Aw wen the mornin’ broke, w’y, there 
we lay, 
Lined up, each 
gun, 
Right in the middle o’ Manila Bay 
Old Glory gleamin’ pretty in the sun 


crew a-standin’ to its 


There weren’t no time ter talk about it 
then, 
For Spain cut loose her iron ina shower, 
An’ powder monkeys turned to fightin’ 
men, 
An’ fightin’ men to devils, in an hour, 
'Twere just one awful crashin’, tearin’ 
roar, 
That seemed like it were bustin’ 0’ yer 
brain, 
\long with shrieks of Yankee shells that 
bore 
A message labelled: “ Don’t forget the 
Vaine!”’ 


Lor’ bless us, but it were a proper sight, 
Them ships an’ forts a-spittin’ shot and 
shell, 
Aw’ Dewey, lookin’ pleasant and perlite, 
Requestin’ from the bridge to‘ give ’em 
hell.”’ 
An’ wen we its the order to retire, 
Aw’ waits until the smudge has blowed 
uway, 
Their ships as wasn’t sinkin’ was afire, 
An’ Uncle Sam were master of the bay. 


So, mates, these words is all [ve got to say, 
I saves ’em, an’ TP imeans ’em, every one ; 
They ain’t no other man alive, to-day, 
Would tried to do wot Dewey tried an’ 
done ;: 
We knows it, usassweat behind his guns ; 
They knows it, them as writes the seroll 
of fame, 
An’ w’en they tells 0’ heroes to our sons, 
W’y, mates, they'll head the list’ with 
Dewey’s name. / 


s Vanila Time 


DEWEY-ANA 

Several weeks after the memorable bat- 
tle between the two fleets in Manila Bay, 
a correspondent for a Chicago newspaper, 
for whom Admiral Dewey had shown a 
warm liking, visited the flagship. 

‘Admiral, I would tell 
what you said during the fighting on the 
the 
naval 


Wish you me 


morning you entered the bay,’’ said 
“Nearly all 


hattles have brought out some utterance 


correspondent great 


from the victorious commander which has 
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and | would like t 


know what you said that can be preserved 


become historical, 
in 

“Why, John, [can’t for the life of me 
remember what L said during the tight,’ 
the admiral replied, knitting his brow 
thoughtfully. ) 
that I paid no attention to anything ex- 
cept the fleet.’ 

‘Try and think what you said 


**T was so busy, you know, 


” 


urged 
the correspondent, *T believe there is a 
good story in the fight that has never been 
told.” 

Admiral Dewey thought long and earn- 
estly, not that he had any desire to glorify 
himself, but simply because he wanted to 
oblige the correspondent. Finally the cor- 
respondent suggested that the adimiral’s 
staff officers might recall something of val- 
ue as a historical utterance. The idea was 
at once acted upon by the admiral, and he 
told his orderly to call the officers, They 
presented themselves, two young flay lieu- 
tenants, who have the most profound ad- 
miration for their commander that can be 
imagined. 

“Mr. Seott, can vou think of anything I 
Admiral 


officer. 


said during the fighting?’ said 
the 


“John wants a story, and I'd like to help 


Dewey, addressing junior 


him out. IT don’t remember saying any- 


thing worth repeating, do vou?” 

“TL hope you will excuse me for repeat- 
ing it, sir,’ said the young officer, a faint 
twinkle showing in his eyes. 

“Go on, Mr. Seott,’”’ responded 


Admi- 


ral Dewey. “If you ean give John a 


story, | will thank you for it.” 

“Well, sir, do you remember when we 
were turning the second time on the figure 
eight that you noticed the Baltimore was 
going further than had been or- 
dered?” 


“Vos, T remember that very well,” re 


uWwiay 


plied Admiral Dewey. 

“Well, sir, do you remember what you 
said as you noted the position of the Bal- 
femore 

‘No, [ have forgotten everything about 
that, except ordering asignal of some kind 


to be displayed for the Baltimore. What 
did Tsay?’ 
‘You said: ‘What's the matter with 


the blankety blanked man? Is the blank- 
Tell the blank- 
Blank 


ed blank a blank coward ? 
etv blanked Baltimore to close up. 


”? 


him, tell him fo close up! 
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Admiral Dewey looked across the bay 
toward the city of Manila a moment, and 
flecked the ashes from his cigar. The 
young officer’s knees were beginning lo 
tremble, and the correspondent was be- 
ginning to wish he had not been so per- 
sistent in his search for a historical utter 
ance, when their suspense was broken by 
the admiral saying, with a quiet smile 

© Let's look at the signal book for that 
morning. That will tell what I said.” 

The signal book was quickly produced, 
and this was all that could be found re 
ferring to the Baltimors 

** Please close up.” 


a 


‘ 

Among the volunteer officers of the 
United States Army in the Philippines is 
a captain ina California regiment whose 
mustache is phenomenal in its bushiness. 
It spreads over his features from his eyes 
to his lower jaws, and reaches back to his 
ears. While ashore one day the admiral 
saw this captain at short range, and his 
keen gray eyes shone with unusual bril- 
lianey, as he turned to a brother officer 
and quietly remarked 

“Tt isn’t fair to fight the Spaniards with 
that officer.” 

“Why do you say that, admiral ?”’ 

He's inambush all the time,’’ was the 
reply, and the admiral’s joke had cireu- 
lated throughout the whole fleet before 


night. m 


Soon after Major-General Merritt arrived 
at Manila he began to experience trouble 
with the insurgents Aguinaldo was not 
disposed to pay much heed to the general's 
orders, and the general complicated mat- 
ters more or less by endeavoring to avoid 
any clashing of the American with the 
insurgent forces. The situation was be- 
coming somewhat strained, when General 
Merritt sought a conference with Admiral 
Dewey, on the Olympia. The general and 
the admiral discussed the situation at 
great length, the fermer giving special 
attention to the question of jurisdietion in 
the Philippines. At last General Merritt 
put this question to the admiral : 

“Admiral, how far, in your opinion, 
does your jurisdiction extend on the 
island ?”’ 

Admiral Dewey took two short turns on 
the quarter-deck before answering. Then 
he said : 


“General, my jurisdiction ext 


as close to shore as [ can move 


irons,’’ pointing to the America 
as far into the island as I ea 


shell.’’ ’ 


. 


General Merritt's personal i 
of Dewey are embodied in the 
from a letter contributed to the 
Independent, shortly after the a 
turn from the Philippines : 

“My first glimpse of Adimir 
was caught when, toward the « 
July, LT reached Manila. He car 
me in his launch as soon as we « 
bay and took me aboard the 
where we had a very pleasant | 
making acquaintance. [found 
genial, likeable man, quiet 
shrewd, observant, alert and ta 
had completely won the hear 
foreigners of Manila 

*Tentered Manila Bay at thi 
in the morning as Dewey had 
and as | saw the channel lying 
gleams of the morning sun, LI « 
appreciate the superlative bold: 
dash which he made over a chat 
was supposed to have been 1 
ought to have been mined, ¢ 
fleet whieh, on paper at | 
strong as his own, and which 
the guns of strong forts. The 
unprecedented, and I felt that ¢ 
deserves all the honor that the 
disposed to give him. 

“One of the first things Adm 
sakdl to me was: 

**T have been walking the d 
ing nigth after night. You « 
now,’ 


11 


ds from 
se flat- 


pressions 


7 
How lg 


New York 


ral’s re- 


Dewey 
of last 
to meet 


ered the 
op pea, 
while 
tvery 
modest, 
ul Ile 
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ne time 


ntered it, 


the first 
ld well 
of the 
| which 
ed, and 
ultack a 
was as 
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ing was 
ulmiral 
yple are 


| Dewey 


yorry- 
do that 


“ He told me that the Germans had Ve- 


haved very nastily, and that 
was beginning to show the e 


A\guinalde 
en hoof 


The coming of the troops was a great relief 


to his mind 

‘When I left the islands on t 
ninth of August last, Admiral | 
in good health, as he was all 
was there. He was quite ly 
there was no sign of the br 
which was rumored in this co 
told me that he wanted to stay 
like to say that he was afrai 
lionized, but he is a modest n 
the man for the place, and his 
certainly a good thing for the 


I 


twenty- 


wey Was 


Lime l 
rty, and 
gy down 
kw Ie 


ouldn’t 
f being 

Ihe Is 
taving is 
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A CUBAN LETTER. 
To the Editor of Frank Lesuie’s Porutar 
Monru Ly : 

My attention has been called to an article 
entitled ‘‘ West Indiaward, Ho!’ by the 
late Champion Bissell, in your magazine 
for February, relating to the islands of 
Cuba and Puerto Rico—the latter is not 
properly spelt Porto Rico : Puerto is Span- 
ish, Porto is Portuguese. 

A residence in Cuba of over fifty years, 
and my experience as a planter on sugar 
and coffee estates, have given me a practi- 
cal knowledge of the actual conditions of 
agriculture there. It is, indeed, a land of 
plenty, where, if you have not a_ plow, 
simply “tickle the soil with a hoe, and 
it will smile with a harvest.’’? The bounty 
of Nature in the supply of food products is 
unbounded, as may be judged from the 
following facts : 

Good land yields of corn alone between 
8,000 and 9,000 ears per acre, two crops 
a year, one planted in March, April or 
May, the other in October. Sweet pota- 
toes can be planted at any time, although 
the most favorable are in January and 
August. Plantains and bananas produce 
the bread of Cuba all the year round. 
Rice thrives in the rainy season, upland 
or lowland. Irish potatoes grow luxur- 
iantly about September. Every species 
of garden vegetable is grown during the 
dry season, from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the end of March. Beans of every 
description, more especially the black 
and the red varieties, abound. The Lima 
is an annual, as is also the chayote, a 
large pear-shaped fruit growing on a vine. 
Pork, smoked or salted, is a food staple 
for the Cuban farmer. Hogs are easily 
fattened, and a fair sized animal yields 
from 75 to 125 pounds of superior clear 
lard, besides the meat. Sheep abound 
on places mostly in hands of foreigners ; 
until very recently, the country people 
have had a prejudice against the use of 
mutton. As for poultry of all kinds, no- 
where else can it thrive as in Cuba. Of 


indigenous articles of food the yucca, the 
fame (pronounced iniame), a tuber from 
6 to 20 pounds in weight, and the justly 
esteemed malanga. yellow or white, are 
very extensively cultivated. 

Doves of various species are exceedingly 
numerous in Cuba, as well as quail, or 
partridges. Deer, in many parts ot the 
country, do a good deal of damage to the 
crops of farmers. The bays, the shores 
and rivers, where the tide rises and falls, 
teem with the finest fish in the world 

Therefore, Mr. Bissell’s assertions that 
the island ‘‘does not produce enough food 
for its population,’ and that “ citizens of 
the United States will hardly entertain 
the plan of such primitive modes of 
living,’ are not strictly based upon pres- 
ent-day facts. 

Mr. Bissell’s remarks about the building 
of a shelter house, and the acquisition of 
horses and carts, and about the bad roads 
in the island, are to the point, as well as 
regarding the convenience of several 
American families settling in the same 
neighborhood. I would not myself advise 
anyone to become a West Indian immi- 
grant unless possessed of a few thousand 
dollars in money, or master of a trade. 

A farmer can raise everything he re- 
quires on his farm, and have produce to 
spare for sale, either in the city markets 
or to neighboring sugar estates, as these use 
all their available land for cane. This is 
one reason why importations of food pro- 
ducts are made. Wheat grows very well 
in Cuba, and salt can be gathered abun- 
dantly on the coast; but restrictions of 
such a nature were placed on these arti- 
cles by the Spanish Government, to pro- 
tect the home products, as to prevent 
development of the industry. Another 
reason for the introduction of foreign pro- 
duce is that the country is very sparsely 
settled. Of the 1,000,000, or so, of remain- 
ing inhabitants, two-thirds are resident~ 
of cities and sugar plantations, which 
leaves a very small force for farming on an 
island nearly 50,00) square miles in extent. 

—A. D. Chartrand. 
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MADRIGAL. 


By MApIsSON CAWEIN. 


VW "HEN you and I in the hills went Maying— 
You and I in the sweet May weather, 

The birds that sang on the boughs together, 
There in the deeps of the woods, kept saying 

All that my heart was saying low, 

Love, as glad as the May’s glad glow— 

And did you know ? 

When you and I in the hills went Maying. 


There where the brook on its rocks went winking, 
There by its banks, where the May had led us, 
Flowers that bloomed in the woods and meadows, 

Azure and gold at our feet, kept thinking 
All that my soul was thinking there, 

Love. as soft as the May’ s soft air— 
And did you care? 


There where the brook on its rocks went winking. 


Whatever befalls through Fate’s compelling— 
Should our ways wnite or our pathways sever, 
In the Mays to come I shall feel forever 

The wild flowers thinking, the wild birds telling 
The same fond love that my heart then knew, 
Love unspeakable, deep and true— 

But what of you? 
Whatever befalls through Fate's compelling. 






































‘*SHE CLASPED THE NECKLACE ROUND HER THROAT AND THE BRACELET ROUND HER WRIST. 
‘THEY BECOME, DO THEY NOT,’ SAID SHE, ‘MY BRONZE HAIR?” 


DRAWN BY ALBERT B, WENZELL. 


Illustrating “ April Bloom,” the new serial story by Egerton Castle, author of “ The Pride of Jennico.” 
See page 145. 





